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FULLY AGED storage, not immediate delivery. 
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When you buy Atkinson flour, 
it’s BIN AGED”.. 
ready for production. 
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Every baker wants uniform flour...Atkinson delivers it! 





Don’t take less than you can get from 
ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY mixwxearouis 
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" “From Harbin-to-Nunn-to-Halverson is a 

How Ed Harbin hel S make double play combo at our control lab that 
p I’m proud to be a part of,’ declares Ed 

Harbin, one of Commander Larabee’s top- 


Commander Larabee flight flour technicians. 


**My job is to mill the wheat in this labora- 
tory mill . . . Nunn bakes it .. . and 
Halverson makes the chemical analysis. If 
the wheat meets our standards, we buy it. 
Otherwise, we check other lots. 











“Talk about a squeeze play, wheat has it before it "You can't make good bread from poor flour... or 
reaches our bins. This lot got Wes Nunn’s the finest flour from poor wheat. That’s why 
enthusiastic okay because his pilot tests show we are so particular about the wheat we buy. 
that it will bake into loaves that are tall, tan It’s one more reason why you'll find Com 
and terrific. mander Larabee is better to buy from.” 


\' — or 
Coe oy FOU iM Bakery Flours! 


LARA BEE 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND - MINNEAPOLIS 


May 19, 1959 
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RATE CHANGES—Representatives 
of grain and grain processing con- 
cerns in the western trunk line ter- 
ritory give railroads serving this 
area their opinions on the carriers’ 
proposed rate changes 


Page 5 


MILL TRAINING —A student re- 
cruitment program to aid the Kan- 
sas State University department of 
flour milling technology is out- 
lined on 


Page 6 


FLOUR PRODUCTION — U.S. 
wheat flour production in April 
topped 19.9 million hundredweight 
for the 22 working days, with the 
daily offtake at 907,015 cwt. Both 
figures were below March but 
above April of last year 

Page 7 


FLOUR MARKETS—Buyers of bak- 
ery flour have their eyes on the 
new Southwest wheat crop coming 
to maturity, and with prices con- 
siderably above earlier buying 
levels, there has been little incen- 
tive to make new purchases 
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IMPORTANT MEETING — Donald 
H. Wilson, president of the Millers 
National Federation, explains to 
the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers that their 63rd annual technical 
conference is ‘an important meet- 
ing of important people at a criti- 
cal time" 


Page 12 


HALL OF FAME—An Agricultura! 
Hall of Fame is going to be built 
near Kansas City, Kansas. It will, 
among other things, preserve the 
early days of the milling industry. 
A report on this project begins on 


Page 14 
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erman Steen’s Retirement Provides 
ivotal Interest at MNF Convention 


CHICAGO—Many of the past 56 
annual conventions of the Millers 
National Federation have been 
noteworthy for some single, out- 
standing event or development and 
the 57th, held here May 13-15, was 
no exception. It is likely to go down 
in history as the “Herman Steen” 
convention, for it was the federa- 
tion’s retiring chief executive of- 
ficer who held the limelight 
throughout the entire proceedings. 


Program events were cut short dur- 
ing the first day and a half to allow 
members the opportunity of joining 
with the Association of Operative 
Miliers in inspecting the exhibits and 
trade show held in the Sherman Hotel 
and in attending some of the sessions 
planned by the technologists 

Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart Milling 
Co., federation president, opened the 
general proceedings by underlining 
the problems presented by the over- 
supply of wheat in the country. The 
millers, he declared, must work ef- 
fectively with the wheat growers, the 
bakers and with government people 

some of whom were in the audience 

and he particularly stressed the 
work of the “very effective and able 
wheat marketing organizations.’’ The 
problems represented plenty and not 
searcity, but since many people 
throughout the world are starving 
methods must be found to use that 
over-supply to best advantage 

Mr. Wilson then proceeded to de- 
tail the problems of administrative 
changes faced by the federation fol- 
lowing three staff losses—the death 
of Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative, the re- 
tirement of Hill Clark, former treas- 


urer to take another post within the 
industry, and the pending retirement 
of Mr. Steen 

The affection in which Mr. Faklet 
was held by the members was recog 
nized at this stage by the reading of 
the testimonial 
the Dec. 8, 1958, meeting of the exec 


resolution passed at 


utive committee 

Mr. Wilson, continuing, said that 
upon the staff 
made, the average 


consequent changes 
which had to be 
age of the top people in federation 

e was now only 42, compared 


OPPBAPPB PPP 


Attending the annual convention of 
the Millers National Federation for 
The Northwestern Miller were George 
E. Swarbreck, Wilfred E. Lingren and 
J. Rodney Smith of the Minneapolis 
otlice; Martin E. Newell of the Kan- 
sas City office, Don E. Rogers and 
Henry 8S. French of the Chicago office 

i i ii i id 


ly prevailing 54. Tota 
rto the changes 


28, he pointed 


Work Reviewed 


wing the work of the associa 

paid a tribute to the diligent 
work of the transportation { 
tee, headed by Elmer W. Reed, Kan 
Sa Milling Co. Much more had to be 
done, he said, because the committe 
had merely scratched the suri 


the probiem The technic il 1dvi 
committee is workin closely with 


rovernment authorities in research 
projects ind he considered technolo 
ical trainin to be of paramount in 


portance. The milling department at 





AOM Show Attracts Visitors 
From Management, Feed Group 


By J. RODNEY SMITH 
News Editor, Northwestern Miller 
CHICAGO 
of 725 technologists and their 
at the 63rd annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers which con- 
cluded here May 14 was below the 
Minne- 


year, it is possible that 


Though the attendance 
ladies 


post-war record high set in 
apolis last 
more than 1,000 people were on hand 
at various times during the sessions 

The “What's New?” 
13 attracted many representatives of 
management who were in town for 
the annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation. Many took time 
to inspect the exhibits in which pneu- 
matic handling was prominently fea- 
tured 

In addition, people attending the 
annual meeting of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. stopped by 
the exhibits 

Newly elected president of AOM 
is O. C. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, with Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., as vice president 
George S. O. Smith, Port-au-Prince, 
Haiti, continues as treasurer, with 
Donald S. Eber as executive vice 
president 

Attracting a large audience on the 
final day of the meeting were two 


session on May 


pane! discussions and both achieved a 
high standard 


Y ' disc 


Phe pane yn 
flour millir was headed by Ke 


Nordstrom 


neapolis 


ission on pneun 


General 


FE 4 S ims I S ai le “art 
fonso Ittensohi Buhler Mill 
neering C Ernest Au 
Northamerica, In and 
Kice Metal Products Co 

Mr. Nordstrom starte 
sit xy remarking that 
tende: to think that 
ire doing the 
may be true ( \ but the qu 
is where is mill going it 
the future. Mr. Nordstrom declared 
Mr. Nordstrom then asked Mr. Stan 


ger, ‘What is the future of pneumati 


on we can 


; } 


particularly in the U 
Stanger | ‘ 


atic 


later amplified this 
that there will b 
‘lean house 


nilis in the 


a question from 
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Kansas State University plays an im- 
portant part in this training and he 
pointed out that the millers conside: 
it a duty to help with advice on the 
curriculum and in the planning for 
the new pilot flour mill, for these de- 
velopments were all part of the wheat 
picture 

Mr. Wilson also stressed the im- 
portance of the Wheat Flour Institute 
under the direction of Howard Lamp 
man, and of the export program di 
rected by Gordon P. Boals 

In a review of the federation’s fu- 
ture and of the future of the milling 
industry generally, Mr. Steen said 
that facts are the tools with which 
the industry 
tions do not maintain themselves, he 
said, and the prime responsibility of 
the staff is to know each company, 
its people 


works Trade associa 


the type of business it does 
and its location and the reason there 
intensely 
personal relationship and the federa 


for intimately. It was an 


tion must continue to give a broad 
program of service 

The work of the federation is di 
ided into four main categories, Mr 
Steen explained. Economic or trade 
ictivities are mainly handled from 
the Chicago office: government rela 
tions are handled chiefly in Washing 
ton as is the export program which 
maintain a favorable 
climate for flour exports. The Wheat 
Flour Institute, also based in Chicago 
does an educational program in be 
WFI and the 
are classed as “spe 
because not all mem 


endeavors to 


half of wheat products 
export program 
cial activities 
bers support them 

Looking to the future of the indus 
try, Mr. Steen said that since World 
War II 100 new mills had been 
built around the world, with only 
four of including the 
new plant in Puerto Rico—in the U.S 
In ihe past 30 years only 17 had been 
built in total throughout the U.S. and 
it was apparent that a large amount 
of rehabilitation and modernization 
he predicted 


ibout 


those mills 


was needed. U.S. mills 


would soon be obsolete unless some 
thing was done to provide the large 
capital investment required 


Millfeed had saved the 


pricewise, in the past year 


industry, 
Mr. Steen 
stated, and because of this the year 
had been one of the better years for 
the industry. Yet the flour milling 
business depended greatly on sidelines 

total earnings by several mills in 
the past few years were less than the 
earnings from grain storage, he 
an example 

Mr. Steen attacked the fundamen 
tal unbusinesslike methods rampant 
throughout the industry and he de- 
plored the situation which saw man 
about 


quoted as 


insufficiently informed 
going on in their own firms 


igers 
what is 
MNF CONVENTION, 





FEDERATION 
MEMBERS 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation, at the end of its fiscal 
year, had 141 member companies, a 
loss of seven during the year, all 
being small concerns which have gone 
out of The membership 
comprises companies which milled 
approximately 83% of the flour pro- 
duction of the U.S. during the last 
calendar year. 


business. 
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Aftermath of the Trade Conferences 


ITH A COVEY of conferences—three in 
W the space of two weeks—now a matter of 
history, the flour milling industry may take stock 
of a salient fact which permeated the delibera- 
tions at Washington and Chicago. That salient fact 
represents a new approach applicable to all seg- 
ments of the flour business—from the men at the 
summit to those in the mill, in the office and on 
the road. 

The American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
the Association of Operative Millers and the Mill- 
ers National Federation in the order of their 
appearance in the spring talkathons, are respon- 
sible for the new approach 


What is it? Positive thinking. Forget the 
negation which has colored the thoughts of 
so many people in the milling business for 
far too long. 


The members of the student recruitment com- 
mittee of the Millers’ Advisory Council to the De- 
partment of Flour and Feed Milling Industries, 
Kansas State University, put it aptly in a report 
presented last week: “Millers should stop speaking 
of the milling business as a narrow margin, hazar- 
dous industry—let’s quit talking negatively about 
our business.” 

The need for positive thinking about the in- 
dustry, the necessity of being proud of what we 
do and how we do it, applies to every man and 
every woman engaged in the industry, no matter 
what their capacity may be. It is a need and a 
necessity which should be borne in mind during 
business hours, in contacts with customers and, in 
off-duty periods, with friends 


To belittle one’s job, one’s industry, is to 
cast a reflection on one’s product. If people 
outside the industry believe that ill befalls 
the milling business, then they will believe 
that ill befalls the end product they see in 
the stores and supermarkets. 


This negative thinking, it is obvious, is keeping 
recruits, valuable, intelligent young people, from 
making the flour business their business. That is 
but one unfortunate result of the wailing which 
has become common in recent years 

In a nuclear-powered speech, peppered with 
shrapnel which he blasted off in all directions to 
find targets in his audience, Herman Steen, re- 
tiring chief executive officer of MNF, minced no 
words in his assessment of negative thinking. Mill- 
ers, he declared, need to adopt a “constructive 
attitude.” Different phrase, same thought 

Fundamentally, the milling business is a sound 
business. But no firm, no industry, can be any 
better than its top management wants it to be, 
and the attitudes of top management determine 
the attitudes and courses of action of those in the 
lower echelons. Despondency breeds despondency 


This does not mean that the problem is 
placed firmly in the lap of management. The 
men in the mill have a job to do; they have 
to make do with what they have, doing their 
darndest to do it better so that management 
may reap the funds to improve the ma- 
chines. Nowhere has that point been made 
better than it was when MNF president, 


Donald H. Wilson, addressed the operative 
millers at the opening of their conference in 
Chicago. His talk appears in full on page 12 
of this issue. 


Many technologists in the past have complained 
that management did not recognize their worth, 
their importance, their contribution to the wel- 
fare and well being of the industry which they 
serve. The statements made at the three confer- 
ences by members of management groups give the 
lie to this negative thinking. The technologist is 
accorded his rightful place in the milling field 
Management is moving ahead in the search for 
new talent with firm support for training pro 
grams, including that provided at Kansas State 
University. 

This is not to say that the industry does not 
have problems. But those problems must be ap- 
proached in a mood of optimism rather than of 
pessimism. It is true that around 500 new flour 
mills have been built around the world since 1945 
But, looking at the optimistic viewpoint, many of 
those mills replace older facilities and do not nec 
essarily add to world capacity. And it is possible 
for the U.S. and the Canadian millers to modernize 
their plants, as so many have demonstrated. A 
new, modern mill does not necessarily denote 
efficiency, and the strength of the North American 
flour trade lies in the efficiency of the operational 
personnel, and of its management. 


The challenge has been accepted by the 
operative millers and by their associates, the 
cereal chemists. Richard C. Bradford, im- 
mediate past president of AOM, put it this 
way: “Wherever flour mills are built, tech- 
nical knowledge of construction and opera- 
tion is paramount. We, as members of this 
association, must accept the challenge, yes, 
welcome our obligation to continually im- 
prove our technical knowledge. These world 
developments require us to expand our tech- 
nical knowledge beyond what has been re- 
quired for our U.S. and Canadian operations. 
World competition is increasing, and with 
increasing competition the requirements and 
the standards for successful operation are 
raised.” 


The mills of the U.S. may be “rattling them 
selves to death,” as one executive put it recently, 
but they are producing the flour—and the sales 
men are selling the flour. There is nothing much 
wrong with an industry that can go on beating 
its own recent records year after year. Even 
though obsolete by modern standards, those mills 
still produce flour of excellent quality, acceptable 
to consumers at home and abroad. Yet the next 
stage to “obsolete” is oblivion and unless the facili- 
ties are replaced, there will be nothing left but a 
heap of jangled metal capable of producing nothing 
but flour of a quality suitable only for making the 
flat chappatti of the eastern countries 

There is nothing wrong with the flour milling 
business which cannot be put right. There are 
signs that positive thinking is growing and part 
of that positive thinking is the even greater im- 
provement of efficiency at all levels of operation 
Then, following in the natural course of events 
will come the “shiny new mills.” 
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ADM Reports Gain 
In Nine-Month 
Net Earnings 


MINNEAPOLIS Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has reported net earnings 
of $4,341,823, equal to $2.70 a share 
for the nine months ended March 31 
1959. This compares with earnings of 

984,843, or $1.63 a share, for the 
same period a year ago. For the third 
quarter of ADM’s year (Janu 
ary-March), earnings were $1,252,5 
or 78¢ a share, compared with $5339.,- 
940, or 34¢ a share, in the same 1958 
period 

John H. Daniels 
attributed the gain 
provement of business in the 
industries which ADM 
supplier of basic materials. He 
especially the rising tempo of activity 
in the chemical, foundry, and paint 
and varnish industries. Mr. Daniels 
favorable margins in the 
processing of oil seeds and in grain 
processing and merchandising 
contributed to the increase in earn 


fiscal 


ADM president 
in profits to im 
many 
serves as i 


noted 


said 


more 


also 


ings 

Sales and deliveries of Crosby Cru 
fiberglass reinforced plastic 
pleasure craft manufactured by an 
ADM subsidiary, Crosby Aeromarine 
Co., have reached an all-time high 
Mr. Daniels added 

tecently, Mr. Daniels continued 
the first foreign flag ship to reach the 
company’s terminal elevator at Su 
perior, Wis., through the St. Lawr- 
ence Seaway took on a load of grain 
there. More recently, the SS Asia, a 
Danish and among the largest 
ships to reach the head of the lakes 
docked at the ADM ek 


sers, 


vessel 


this 

itor 

At a meeting of the ADM board of 
directors, a dividend of 
declared on the company 
June 1 to holders of 
May 21. There are 1,604,479 
shares outstanding. This is ADM’s 
lllth consecutive quarterly dividend 
its 131st cash dividend 


season 


50¢ a share 


was stock 
It is 
record 


payable 


and 
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International Names 
New Plant Manager 
At Lockport, N.Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS The 
manager of International 
Co.'s mill at Lockport, N.Y 
year old Robert J. Anderson who was 
born and raised in Lyons, Kansas. He 
replaces Kenneth Ff who ha 
resigned from the company 

\ 1938 


new 


Lewis 
graduate of Kansas State 
University with a B.S. in milling, Mr 
Anderson spent three years with the 
Co. and then joined Inte 
national in 1941 as a chemist in Min 

s. In 1944, he moved to Inte 


national’s mill at Sioux City, Iowa, as 


Pillsbury 


chief chemist 

In 1945, Mr. Anderson be 
miller when he 
ill at Ponea City, Ok 
] 


is a 
sm 

ter he promoted to 
ition of head miller at Ponca City 
Anderson remained at Ponca City 
until 1949 when he moved to St. Paul 
Minn., as head miller of the company s 
there. In 1951, he 
ferred to International's mill at De 

miller 

Anderson moved back 
general 


was 


was trans 


troit as head 

In 1956, Mr 
to Minneapolis as 
milling superintendent of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., the Canadian affil 
ite of International. Last Novembet 
he moved to Lockport as 
ervisor. In his new job as 
nanager, he will continue his respon 
milling 


assistant 


plant 


r 
t 
y 


sibility for 
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Grain Officials Give Views 
On Proposed Rail Rate Changes 


By F. C. BISSON 


Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHIC AGO—More 
presentatives of 
grain and grain processing 
cerns which the western 
trunk line territory met here May 
12 in an attempt to find common 
ground upon which to build a 
that could lead to the 
recapturing at least a _ por- 
tion of the tonnage that they have 
lost to trucks. This conference, a 
sort of sequel to a smaller meeting 
April 30 (see The Miller, May 
5, 1959, page 7), 
public 
railroads for 


100 re- 
and 
con- 


than 
rail carriers 


serve 


pro- 
gram rail- 


roads 


here 
was in the nature 
called by the 


purpose of se- 


of a hearing 
the 
curing reactions to a proposal iden- 
tified as No, E-21- 
5260." 
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MINNEAPOLIS—Terrance Hanold 


treasurer of the P bury Co 
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has amount 
the firn 
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Beatty ice 
who retired May 1 
Mr. Hanold was 
1956 He joined 
ment in 1946 
eneral counsel, gene! 
assistant secretary 
treasure! 
Hanoid 
St 
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Minnesot: 
comin 
retal I l 
Court of nesota, conducted 


rivate practice and served as legal 


preme 
a | 
s Star and 


counsel for the Minneapo 


Trthene Co 
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NEW SEAWAY VENTURE—The St. Remi, among large ships to use the St. 
Lawrence Seaway this season arrived in Duluth May 17. It has been chartered 
by Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., to ship grain from the head of the Great 
Lakes to Robin Hood's mills in Venezuela and return with Venezuelan oil to 
be discharged at various Great Lakes ports. Five trips to Venezuela and back 
are planned for the St. Remi from May through November. In this time, the 
company will be able to ship about one-third of its Venezuelan needs for the 
year. The tanker will be equipped with special portable pneumatic Vac-U- 
Vator equipment which operates much like a huge vacuum cleaner to suck 
grain from the St. Remi’s tanks when it arrives in Venezuela. 


manner 
that 
fits 
grain 


Mr. Scott proceeded to show 
resultant dollar and cent bene- 
that might accrue to country 
shippers under the plan sug- 
by the carriers would not be 
conducive to any broad swing away 
back to the rails as 
grain or its pro- 
points 
theoretical situation 
based on the railroad’s proposal and 
uuntry elevator norm- 
100,000 bu. wheat an- 
into commercial channels (of 
Which the Commodity Credit Corp 
could be assumed to own about 50% 
ind on which portion, the country 
shipper could not base any claim for 
any refunds whatsoever), Mr. Scott 
proceeded to that with a sug- 
cwt. cut-back on 25% of 
the tonnage handled by that eleva- 
tor, the latter would get only $375 in 
the aggregate. He pointed out that 
this would be “small com- 
pared to the $1,500 lower transporta- 
tion cost the use of truck 
transportation. He 
ittention to the fact that 
as CCC already rail 
than trucks in the mass move- 
of its grain, the railroads 
would not be recouping a bushel of 
tonnage on that sort of an operation 
Mr. Scott concluded his statement 
by saying I think the railroads 
would do competition 
find it and not attempt 
to do the job by a general plan that 
entirely on 
urged the railroads to 
definitels 
their proposed 
the percentage ol the 


gested 
from trucks and 
means of moving 


ducts from interior 


Setting up a 


involving a c 
aily mov 


nually 


show 


rested 5x 


potatoes” 


incurred by 
instead of rail 
ilso called 
inasmuch 


rather 


uses 


better to meet 
where they 
averages”. He 
more 
matter ol 
payments, 
tonnage 
refunds would be 
to whom such pay 
“As unveiled,” 
too sketchy 


based 
become 


ific in the 


spec 
incentive 
igainst which such 
ipplhed ind, also 


nents would be made 


iid, “the plan is far 


Disadvantage Cited 
ott was followed by J. O 
secretary, Kan 
Mills of Kansas 
made the point 
would be available 
program as submitted 
for consideration on wheat obtained 
milling point Wheat 
country elevator at 
Kansas said he, “may 
town to a mill and the 
shipped to City at 
from Hutchinson to Kansas 
But under the proposed plan, no 
But if the 
from the 
Kansas City, it 

thus placing 
with the 


executive 
sas-Missouri River 
City. Mr. Holloway 
that no cut 
the rail 


back 
unaet 


cally at a 
hauled into a 
Hutchinson 
be moved cross 

mducts Kansas 
the rate 
City 
cut-back would be allowed 
should be 


ountry elevator to 


wheat moved 
allowed 
the mill at a dis 
elevator 

Mr. Holloway 
probable 
points 


would be 


advantage 


brought up the 

complications 
industry 
two or more rail 
stated This 
proposal is fraught so many im- 
possibilities and discriminations, we 
cannot find a which to 
a rule acceptable to the carriers 
We suggest fur- 
revisions on 


also 
question ol 
arising at where an 

be served by 
roads. In conclusion, he 
with 


nucleus on 
build 
ind fair 
ther 
which we can all agree 

L. B. Fitzgerals, general traffic 
manager, Colorado Milling and Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, stressed along with 
other that the making of the 
proposed refunds would tend to create 
what he called “false market values” 
for specific grains 

Likewise, Mr. Fitzgerals 
the apparent ignoring of a basic prin- 
RATES, page 33) 


to shippers 


exploration and 


points 


decried 


(Turn to 
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Millers’ Advisory Council for K-State 
Hears Progress Reports on Training Plans 


CHICAGO—At an interest-packed 
meeting, moderated by R. B. Laing, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
chairman of the Millers’ Advisory 
Council to the Department of Flour 
and Feed Milling Industries, Kansas 
State University, reports on progress 
in improving technological training 
for the milling industry were un- 
veiled for council members. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, said that his organ- 
ization needed the advice and counsel 
of the millers as it had never needed 
them but, he added: “The 
milling industry needs us, too.” En- 
rollments at all agricultural schools 
are down, he said, but K-State is do- 
ing fairly well because it has some- 
thing which can be sold to young peo- 
ple 


before, 


Dean Arthur Weber, K-State, em- 
phasized the administration's support 
for the department, but he stressed 


that the 
essential. 

Speaking on behalf of Donald S 
Eber, executive vice president, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and 
chairman of the short course com- 
mittee, William P. Riley, Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., presented a report which 
said: 

“It is agreed that while it is not 
absolutely essential that a good 
working laboratory such as the mill 
that existed at Kansas State Univer- 
sity be available for a short course in 
flour milling, it is still most desirable 
Coupled with the model milling unit 
are facilities in experimental 
flour milling, testing of flour and, of 
course, ultimately the baking of the 
finished product. The value of the 
classrooms and laboratories cannot 
be overestimated. 

“We of this committee are most 
anxious to do everything we can to 
promote such a course and we wel- 


support of the industry is 


also 


Student Recruitment Program to Aid 
Kansas State University Outlined 


[* September, 1958, only 12 fresh- 
men enrolled in the Department 
of Flour Milling Technology at Kan- 
sas State University. This is the small- 
est enrollment in recent years and is 
due in part to the fact that the pilot 
flour mill and related facilities were 
destroyed by fire. It is also due to the 
fact that the milling industry has not 


properly publicized the opportunities 


which exist for young people in the 
flour milling business. It is believed 
that our goal should be the recruit 
ment of 60 freshmen annually for the 
Department of Milling Technology 
beginning this fall. From this fresh 
man group, which should represent 


capability, it is 
15 and 50 sen 


students of highest 
estimated that between 
iors would graduate four years hence 


Monetary Rewards 


Young people everywhere in the 
country, and particularly those cur 
rently enrolled in high school, must 
be made aware of the policy of the 
milling industry to maintain good job 
opportunities at pay levels competi- 
tive with other industries and that 
opportunities for promotion exist 


hese facts must be 
printed 


direct pe 


emphasized in 
advertising and in 
recruitment. Last 
graduates in flour milling from 
State University 
to $475 a month 
month 
than the average 
graduates with BA 
degrees were offered. The members 
of the milling industry must be will 
ing to maintain and strengthen the 
competitive salary scales available t 


material, 
rsonal 
year's 
received 
The 
This was 


Kansas 
offers of $400 
average was $440 a 
SSO a month more 


which college 


they will 


these graduates, otherwise 

enter other fields of endeavor readily 
available to them. Unless the millin 
industry recognizes this fact, there is 


very little point in spending time and 
effort to recruit students for the 
ing technology curriculum 

In all of our efforts to recruit 
dents, we must realize that we ir 
dealing in a competitive area. Hi 
school graduates and grad 
uates are sellers and we are the buy- 
ers. They are going to sell their serv- 
the highest bidder, although 
not necessarily to the highest dollar 


college 


ices to 





bidder. We must have something to 
offer them and that something must 
be factual, interesting, and truthful 
information relative to the opportuni- 
that exist in this The 
high school and college graduate will 
want to know what we expect of him 
and what the rewards for him are 
likely to be 


Facilities Available 


Kansas State University is the only 
higher learning in the 
world offering a specific course lead 


ties business 


institution of 


milling 
the 
milling facilities will be started 


ing to a university degree in 


technology. Construction of new 


flour 
These facilities will ac 


this spring 


commodate a total enrollment of 200 
students. The state of Kansas has pro 
vided approximately $1 


facilities. It is 


million for 


these estimated that 


come suggestions from all of you. We 
do feel that at the moment there is 
nothing that can be done until fa- 
cilities are restored at the university, 
furthermore the staff and faculty at 
Kansas State are far too busy to 
spend much if any time on this proj- 
ect now. 

“During the coming year we would 
like to work out a program that 
will be acceptable to you and to the 
university that will add something to 
the students’ knowledge of milling. 

“Naturally, it is impossible to cre- 
ate a qualified or fully trained mill- 
ing superintendent in a short period 


of time. If we stimulate the desire 
to learn more, if we augment the 
desire of these students to become 


more valued men in the industry then 

we have been successful. 

“Key personnel from 

industry outside the university can 

be of great assistance and I refer 
COUNCIL, page 31) 


the milling 


(Turn to 


the total cost of the building, plus 
the equipment, will exceed $1,300,000, 
and it is generally recognized that 
flour millers, milling equipment 
people, and allied trades will be called 
upon to help in the reestablishment 
of the department. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the mem- 
bers of the formula feed industry and 
feed machinery manufacturers not 
only equipped the new feed mill at 
Kansas State University, but also paid 
part of the mill building cost of ap- 
proximately $500,000. Enrollment in 
feed technology has increased each 
year. Thirty freshmen enroll in this 
curriculum annually. 

Presently the department has 15 
full time academic main- 
tained through appropriations by the 
state of Kansas. It is estimated that 
a few new staff positions will be 
created as the department expands to 


positions 


serve a larger number of students 
and a more extensive research pro- 
gram. The present staff is a highly 


trained and competent group devoted 
to the task of teaching and research 





PILOT MILL—Studying the plans for the new pilot mill at Kansas State 
University are some prominent milling engineers who were called into con- 
sultation by members of the committee assisting the university. Seated in 
front are, left to right: Ernest Roth, Buhler Bros., Dr. Heinz Gehle, MIAG, 
James C. McNeil, the Pillsbury Co., Ot Zimmerman, Smico, and Stanley Dybe- 
vick, International Milling Co. Standing at the back are Robert J. Hoskins, 
Entoleter, Eric Stanger, Simon, and Herbert Vanderlip, Allis-Chalmers. 
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YOUNG MILLERS 
MEET IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO — Mark Heffelfinger, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, was elected to the presidency of 
the Young Millers group at a luncheon 
meeting May 14. The meeting was 
held as a traditional part of the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation meeting held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
May 14. Mr. Heffelfinger succeeds 
Jeff Sogard, Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., who completed his tour of 
duty. The luncheon speaker was C. 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Co., Minne- 
apolis, who made some off-the-record 
remarks, drawing on his war-time ex- 
perience in Washington and subse- 
quent years of experience as a top 
milling executive. 





in the interests of the milling and 
feed industries 

It must be emphasized that the 
course in milling at Kansas State 


University provides complete univer- 
sity training not only in milling but 
in all basic sciences, engineering and 
humanities. Individuals who graduate 
from this institution are well rounded 
college graduates prepared to assume 
positions of leadership and responsi- 
bility in our society 

Housing facilities for students at 
Kansas State University will receive 
when the new men's dormi- 
tory, accommodating 600 students is 
completed in 1960. Many national fra- 
ternities and a scholarship house and 
a number of rooming houses provide 
housing at nominal cost for 
students. 


a boost 


college 


Training Research Scientists 

One of the most vital aspects of an 
academic program in milling at Kan- 
sas State University is the training of 
competent research personnel for the 
industry. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a graduate research program 
devoted to the needs of the industry 
Such a program can flourish only if 
graduates already trained and com- 
mitted to this field are available to 
carry on such research. The past re- 
search accomplishments of the de- 
partment, which have been of major 
significance to the industry, are too 
well known to be repeated here 


Scholarships 

There are presently eight scholar- 
ships available for students enrolled 
in milling technology. These stipends 
vary from $300 to $400 each a year 
It appears essential at this time for 
the industry to provide at 20 
new scholarships with an annual val- 
ue of $500. The need for larger scho- 
larships to attract out of-state stu- 
borne out by the fact that 
the annual tuition fee for two semes- 
ters for out-of-state enrollees is $398 
plus miscellaneous items such as ex- 
tra transportation. The possibility of 
securing scholarships or loans for 
technical students from federal funds 
should not be overlooked, but this 
source is exceedingly limited. Indus- 
try must, therefore, take a realistic 
lead in providing scholarships for 
worthy students who will be trained 
for the needs of the industry 


Publicity Recruitment 
A brochure titled, “Career in Mill- 


least 


dents is 


ing,” was released by Kansas State 
University 10 years ago. This pam- 


phlet was prepared by Kansas State 
University and was financed at a cost 
of approximately $10,000 with some 
financial assistance from the federa- 
tion. It is suggested that John Shel- 
(Turt RECRUITMENT, page 27) 
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Co., Omaha. 
Wichita, Kansas 
ington, D.C. 
Kansas City 


Minneapolis. 


Chicago 
Minn. 


Kansas City 


records of the federation. 





MEMORIAL RESOLUTION 


Since our last convention, the Millers National Federation 
has lost through death the following members: 


John V. Bass, retired vice president, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Fred F. Burns, retired president, Consolidated Flour Mills Co.., 
Herman Fakler, vice president, Millers National Federation, Wash- 
George E. Hincke, retired president, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co.., 


Leslie F. Miller, retired chairman, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 


John A. Reis, retired vice president, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis 
Edgar A. Weaver, retired vice president, Eckhart Milling Co., 


William S. Weiss, retired president, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Gordon B. Wood, retired vice president, Midland Flour Milling Co., 


Isaac E. Woodard, chairman, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis 
We feel a great sense of loss through the passing of these old 


friends and associates, and we extend our deep sympathy to their 
families. We also direct that their names be 


nscribed in the 








Bakery Group Official Asks Tariff 
Protection Along Canadian Frontier 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Higher material 
and labor costs in the U.S. make it 
“imperative” that tariff protection be 
provided the American baking indus- 
try along the Canadian frontier. This 
was the assertion of Charles Schutz, 
Schutz Bakery, Buffalo, 
head and next president- 
New York State Retail 


owner of 
legislative 
elect of the 
Bakers Assn 

The National Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry in Canada has reported 
that U.S. imports of lower-priced Ca- 
nadian bread are more than offset by 
Canada’s imports of American-made 
cake and cookies. It said U.S. mer- 
chants and truckers are the ones 
bringing Canadian bread across the 
border and that higher American 
bread prices are partly due to a high- 
er, subsidized price of the U.S. wheat 

Prices Not Less 

Mr. Schutz said American cake and 
cookies are not sold in Canada for 
less than the Canadian products be- 
cause the cost of cake and cookies, 
like the cost of bread, is “substantial- 
ly higher” in the U.S. and because 
Canada has a tariff, beginning at 20% 
on such imports 

Mr. Schutz pointed out there is no 
import tax on goods coming into the 
U.S. He said the import of Canadian 
cookies now is “substantial” and that 
they are sold for less than American 
cookies in U.S. stores 

“Where cakes and cookies are im- 
ported into Canada,” Mr. Schutz said, 
“they must be on a basis of 
quality or because the Canadian bak- 
ers are not supplying that item 

“The Canadian public must pay 
substantially more for the product 
imported from the U.S. than it would 
pay for the same thing made in its 
own bakeries.” 

Trucking Picture 

Mr. Schutz contended that only 
50° of bread imports from Canada 
are made by American drivers who 
sell it here. The other 50%, he said, 
is “sent over by Canadian bakeries in 
their own trucks.” 

Mr. Schutz declared that 


sold 


“our trou- 


from the artificial 
we pay for not only flour but several 
other 


making baked foods” 


ble stems prices 


agricultural products used in 


and higher labor 
costs 
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Hospitalized 


OMAHA 
where he is undergoing treatment for 
a heart ailment is C. B 
president, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co. He went to the hospital May 
2 with a pain in his arm, and a few 
days later his trouble was diagnosed 
condition. Mr 
making 
toward recovery, but is expected to be 


Confined to a hospital 


Hanson, vice 


as a coronary Hanson 


is reported to be progress 


in the hospital for several weeks 
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19,954,323 Cwt. Flour Ground 
In April; Output Below March 


U.S. wheat flour production in 
April was 19,954,323 while daily 
output for the 22 working days 
amounted to 907,015 ewt., as esti- 
mated by The Northwestern Miller's 
research department. Total output 
and daily fftake both were below 
March but above April of 1958 
March and April, 1958, each had 22 


operating days 


cwrt 


19,954,323 
640,677 
Mar ch 


20,595 000 


The total April output of 
cw represented a adr p of 
(3.1%) from the official 
production figure of 
as reported by the 
Census, U.S 


cwt 
cw 
Bureau of the 
Department of Com- 
April output, however, was 
cwt. (2.9%) April of 
Although April production was 
sharply below March and the 10-year 
peak of 21,584,000 ewt. set in Janu- 
ary, it still substantially above 


merce 
560,323 
1958 


ibove 


was 





New Grain Firm 


Formed at KC 


KANSAS CITY—The B&E Grain 
Co., a firm specializing in the 
storing and merchandising of grain 
tormed and open 
its headquarters offices in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade Bldg. June 1 

A million bushel elevator with truck 
and 
at Second 
seph Mo 
lor oper 

John F. Ball is vice president 
general manager of the firm 
Manager of the St Joseph office and 
plant will be Joseph E. Allhoff. Until 
both vice pres 
dents with the 

Mr. Ball has 
merchandising 
City market. He has 
member of the Kansas City Board of 
Track for the and 
plans to 

Mr Allhoff has 
grain 
ness. Plans call for his 


member of the St 


new 


has been here will 


rail facilities is being constructed 
and Lake Ave. in St. Jo 
and is expected to be ready 
ation around July 1 

and 
new 


recently men were 
Bates Grain Co 

had eight years eX 
perience grain in the 
Kansas been a 


past two years 


continue his membership 

had 26 years ex 
perience in the and feed busi 
becoming a 
Joseph Grain Ex 


change 
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VISITORS FROM BRAZIL—Attending the annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers and the Millers National Federation in Chicago were 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Donovan of Sao Paulo, Brazil. Mr. Donovan is execu- 
tive vice president of the Anaconda group of flour mills. The couple spent 
several days in Minneapolis visiting with industry friends and then entrained 
for New Orleans where they will sail on the 14-day voyage home May 19. 


February's total output figure of 18,- 
861,000 cwt 

April's daily offtake of 907,015 cwt 
was the lowest for a single month in 
the current crop year, and the licht- 
est daily average since April of 1958 

although above the 10-year 
average. If the traditional upswing 
has in past years, May 
should begin to show an u 


still 


occurs as it 
offtake 
ward surge 

The April daily offtake of 907015 
cwt. was 28.985 ewt. (3.1 ) helow 
the March offtake of 936,000 ecwt 
but 25.015 cwt (2.8 ’ above th 
April, 1958, figure of 882,000 cwt 

Mills of the Southwest continued 
to maintain their production lead for 
April among the five major areas re 
ported by The Miller. Mills of the 
Northwest were second in total 
duction; the central states-southeast 
irea was third, with Buffalo's mills 
fourth and the North Pacific Coast in 
fifth place 


U.S. Wheat Flour 
Production, 
April, 1959 


Mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
eccount for approximately 76.7% of the total 
U.S. wheet flour output. Figures for Buffalo, 
Konsas City and Minneopolis represent 100% 
of production of those points in hundred- 
weights 


pro 


April, 1959 


895,071 
2,038,833 


Region— 
Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 
City 


Southwest 


2,933,904 
1,044,086 
4,745,221 


Kansas 


Interior 


5,789,307 
2,149,169 
2,571,502 
1,861,083 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 

CENTRAL & SO. EAST 
NO. PACIFIC COAST 


15,304,966 
76.7 


TOTAL 
Adjusted 


19,954,323 
907,015 


Bureau of Census reported 20.595.000 sacks 
936.000 daily) for March, 1959 

Bureau 19,394,000 sacks 
882,000 daily 


U.S. TOTAL 
DAILY AVERAGE 


»f Census reported 
for April. 1958 
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Sales Appointments 


Made by Short Milling 


CHICAGO-Sigurd T 
been appointed 
ager of the J. R 
Chicag it was 
liam A. Hoffman 

Mr. Viren has 
in the New England-New York area 
for the past 22 years. Prior to that 
time he was an emplovee of the Zins 
master Baking Co. In his 


new ¢ 

pacity, Mr. Viren will work 
with the laboratory of the company 
on the development of new products 
for the baking industry. He will also 
work with Short bakery rep- 
resentatives in the field 

Mr. Hoffman 
ippointment of Glenn FE 


has 
man 
Milling Co., 
Wil- 


Viren 
issistant sales 
Short 
announced by 
sales manager 


represented Short 


closely 


closely 


innounced the 
Strachan as 
representative 


also 


and service 
of the company in the New England 
New York area. Mr. Strachan was a 

sociated with the Ward Baking Co 
for 31 years. During this time, Mr 
Strachan was located at Columbus 
Ohio, Jacksonville, Fla and in New 
York where he served as production 
manager of the Bronx plant 


the sales 
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Flour Buying Fades as Trade 
Concentrates on Forecasts 
Of New Southwest Crop 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


os buying faded to a mere 
shadow across the U.S. in the 
seven-day period ending May 18 as 
bakers, jobbers and millers turned 
their attention to crop reports in an 
attempt to determine the eventual 
size and price structure of the new 
wheat crop coming to maturity in the 
Southwest 

Most bakers have enough flour on 
the books to carry them through un- 
til the new crop basis is clarified 
They show no interest in taking on 
additional supplies at this time, par- 
ticularly in view of prices 30 to 50¢ 
above levels at which they made pur- 
chases earlier in the crop year 

There was some government buying 
of export flour, plus brighter pros- 
pects of pending sales to the Philip- 
pines, and a fairly good run of family 
flour orders. The family flour busi- 
ness was stimulated by a new crop 
transitional price allowance 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s May 1 forecast of a hard win- 
ter wheat outturn of 956,614,000 bu 
indicates a record crop, even though 
somewhat less than a year ago 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
umounted to 28% of capacity last 
week, compared with 34% in the 
spring wheat mills area and 20 to 
25% in the central states-southeast 

Localized conditions over the South- 
west caused nominal prices of hard 
winter wheat bakery flours to dip ap 
proximately 15¢ last week. Spring 
wheat bakery flour prices, on the 
other hand, were up 9¢ on. the 
strength of higher cash wheat premi- 
ums and sagging millfeed prices 

In the central states area the latest 
crop estimate indicating that the soft 
wheat outturn may drop 40 million 
bushels below last year stimulated 
little concern on the part of well 
supplied buvers of specialty flours 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
last week amounted to 102 of five 
day milling capacity, the same as the 
previous week. U.S. production for 
the comparable week of last year was 
YS (See tables on page 9.) 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Prices Advance 


Spring wheat flour sales were al- 
most non-existent the past week, with 
buyers displaying considerable lack of 
interest in either taking on new con 
tracts or extending old ones. <Ad- 
vancing wheat costs and lower mill 
feed returns have aggravated the 
situation to a point where mills have 
lessened their efforts to obtain new 
bookings and, instead, are concentrat 
ing on holding production schedules 
and getting buyers to order out flour 
on old contracts 

As a consequence, sales by spring 
wheat mills for the week were report 
ed at 34% of five-day milling capacity 
compared with 24 the previous 
week and &8 a vear ago 

Cash wheat was up 3 to 4¢ for the 
week, while millfeed prices were off 
another couple of dollars. The net 
result was a 9¢ rise in spring wheat 
bakery flour quotations, bringing 
them to a point. approximately 40¢ 
above levels at which sales have oc 
curred during the current crop year 
With buyers well supplied and prices 
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at these higher levels, it is not likely 
that any sales beyond p.d.s 


In the absence of a more favorable 


flour on old contracts 
Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 


wheat mills for the week amounted to 
87% of capacity, compared with 92 


wheat mills hovered just at 5 days, on 


Minneapolis was reported at 93% 


for the comparable week 











compared with 100% 
previous week and 102% 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
oked through most of 


Quotations May 
apolis: Spring standard patent bakery 
flour $5.57@5.67. 


Buying Limited 
In Southwest 


The volume did 


for hard winter easing up slightly 
week, compared with 21 


ernment and export buying accounted 
for nearly half of last week's volume 





Durum, Semolina Sales Slow; Light 
Receipts Keep Price Levels Steady 


URUM and semolina prices wer 
in the seven-day 


slightly in excess of five-day capacity 


receipts were a shade higher 


price structure 


nw 


mn 


Manufacturers 
spaghetti products have at least 
day supply of semolina, and with 





crop basis likely 
before they run out, it is unlikely th 
large-scale buying 
the immediate future 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
week totaled 115 cars 


needs and schedules 


The new durum crop 
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Millfeed Interest 
Moderate; Prices 


Show Mixed Trend 
i Eo general tone of the millfeed 
market was mixed in the seven- 


day period ending May 18. There 
were spurts of buying and price ri 
lies, indicating that quotations may 
have bottomed out in some area 
Flour mill running time was still ade- 
quate for the moderate requirements 
of buyers, with millfeed quotations 
highly sensitive to slight week-to- 
week changes in the supply and de- 
mand situation 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas reported production 
of 50,576 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 50,071 tons 
in the previous week and 46,008 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago 

Minneapolis: A fairly good run of 
buying, mainly middlings, acted as a 
brake on weakening tendencies the 
past week. As a result, middlings fin- 
ished May 15 just about even with 
closing quotations the previous week 
The buying occurred at midweek as 
large formula feed mixers moved in- 
o the market, followed by resellers 
The pace slowed again by the close of 


{ 


business May 15 and remained dull 
through the opening sessions May 18 

Bran continued to lose steam, as in 
previous weeks. Red do was eq illy 
as poor. One large mill moved a con 
siderable quantity of bran eastward 
to keep it from piling up on track in 
the local market 

Quotations May 18: Sacked bran 
$37@38 (down $2@3), bulk bran $33 
“34 (down $2042.50); sacked stand- 
ard midds. $38039 (down 50¢ to 
even), bulk middlings $34@35 (50¢ 
lower to 50¢ higher): red dog $41@ 45 
(down $1) 

Kansas City: Changes in millfeed 
values in the week ended May 18 
were mixed. Bran and middlings fin 
shed 50 to 75¢ ton lower than a week 


earlier, while shorts were up $1.50 


Firmness prevailed most of the 
week, with a lower trend late as lib 
Cl ai offerin pp ired Forn ula teed 
business continues to be ower than 


nany expected Couple d with this lack 


strong demand is plenty of runnin 

e for flour mil n the area, with 
the resultin lowe price Sacke 
shorts have resisted the trend and are 
hard to find. Bulk shorts have ved 
up in sympathy. Jobbet ind mills 
have started shipping to buyers in the 
Midwest and South, now bei ible 
to compete with millfeed from othe 
ireas 

Quotations May 18, carlots, Kansas 
City Sacked bran $35.50 86.25 
iow! Te) icKed n tS do. 
10.25 (up $1.50); bulk bran $3 
30.79 (down 50¢), bulk shorts $34.5 

35.25 (up $1.50), bulk middlings 
$31.50@32.25 (down 50¢é) 

Ft. Worth: Bran and shorts were 
in good demand last week with suf 
ficient offerings on bran but I 





ted on shorts. Demand for n 





was nly fair Quotations la\ 15 
burlaps Bran $45.50. grav shorts S85 
(bulk $3 less); bulk middlings $43 
delivered Texas common points; ul 
changed to 50¢ higher « in and 
$2.50 higher on shorts and iddlings 
( npared wit! previous wee 
St. Louis: A stro t deve 

oped millfeed prices st week 
change trom previous Weakness tnat 
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Agitation to Reduce Surplus 


Causes Wheat 
W tures, showed substantial gains 


in the seven-day period ending May 
18, principally on the basis of agita- 
tion in Congress to deal more dras- 
tically with the surplus situation 
Along with this, the lack of sufficient 
subsoil moisture over the spring 
wheat area caused strength in futures 
at Minneapolis 

Closing prices of wheat 
May 18 were: Chicago— May 
July $1.865 @%, September 
a%, December $1.941 @ %%, 
$1.97'2; Kansas City—-May 
July $1.8444@%, September $1.86%s, 
December $1.89% ; Minneapolis— May 
$2.08%, July $2.06%, September 
$2.03% 
Although any congressional action 
make drastic reductions in acre- 
age allotments for wheat will run in- 
to some opposition, there was consid- 
erable pressure for such a move last 
week, and the implications gave up- 
ward pressure to wheat futures, par- 
ticularly in the Southwest, where the 
July contract rose 24%¢ between May 
11 and 18 

Legislation, which includes not only 
in allotments but 
also increases in support rates for 
the 1960 and 1961 wheat crops, has 
been approved by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. Although the out- 
come of such proposed action is un- 
certain when 
appears that some revisions are In or- 
der before June 1, the date for an- 
nouncing next year’s market controls 
The fact that some action appears 1m- 
minent had a bullish effect on wheat 
futures the past week. Added pressure 
for more realistic legislation to deal 
with the wheat surplus also came last 
week from President Eisenhower, and 
from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which has indicated that it 
may cut Commodity Credit Corp. ap- 
CCC does not take 
action in selling 
As the demands 
supplies 
upward 


HEAT prices, particularly fu- 


futures 
$1.88 4s, 
$1.89 44 

March 
$1.97%, 


to 


reductions acreage 


it reaches Congress, it 


propriations if 
more aggressive its 
commodities abroad 
for action to curb wheat 
mounted during the week, 
pressure was generated against wheat 
prices 

tecent rains over 
mills area got the new crop off 
but the long range 


the spring wheat 


to a 


fairly good start, 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 18 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 16',¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1!,¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





Prices to Rise 


picture is dominated more by the ob- 
vious shortage of moisture, 
and the threat which this poses for 
the spring wheat crop. As a con- 
sequence, the basic future at Minne- 
apolis was up 2¢ for the week 

Wheat exports were fairly light for 
the period. Japan took 700,000 bu 
West Coast white and Germany lifted 
1.5 million bushels Gulf hard 


subsoil 


Spring Wheat Stronger 

Spring wheat cash prices at Min- 
neapolis were up 3 to 4¢ in the week 
ended May 18, mainly on the basis of 
a sharp rise in the basic July futures 
contract, light receipts and the uncer- 
tain outlook for the new crop which 
must labor under extremely dry con- 
ditions at the present time. Premi- 
ums rose 1 to 2¢ on all of 
spring wheat 

Receipts at 


grades 
Minneapolis for the 
week totaled 596 of which 37 
were for CCC account. The total of 
arrivals compared with only 400 cars 
the previous week, but light 
for the demand 

Minneapolis July wheat 
May 15 at $2.065,. No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
through 11% protein closed at 4@7¢ 
over, 12% protein at 5@8¢ over, 13% 
at 11@13¢ over, 14% at 16@18¢ over 
15% at 19@21é¢ over, 16 at 2J8a3le 
over and 17% protein at 380 41¢ over 
the basic future 

The durum price 
changed from the previous week 
tables on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 15 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


cars 


was still 


closed on 


schedule was un- 


(See 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark 


Spring, 58 Ib. 


Northern 


Ordinary 

be, Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Prote 
Protei 
Prote 
Prote 


10% @2.13% 
10% @2.13% 
11% @2.14% 
17% @2.19% 
22% @2.24% 
25% @2.27% 
34% @2.37% 
44% @2.47% 


NOU awn — 
2.2229 
FPrrrre 


NMNNN NN 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One 
One 
b 


No | 
pound 


for 


heavy 
under 58 to 


cent premium 


cent discount eac 
ONS or | NS 
protein $2.11% 
protein $2.21% 


protein $2.33% 


pt. basis ! 
moisture, 12% 
$2.16% 14° 
$2.24% 6 


protein $2.43% 


Cash hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City finished the week ended May 18 
stronger note. Compared with a 

earlier, values up 2% to 
27s8¢ bu., practically on strength 
in the May option 


on a 
week 


were 
all 


rather 

offer- 
Kansas 
compared with 


market was 
of very light 
last week at 


Generally, the 
listless because 
ings. Receipts 
City totaled 359 c 
117 the previous week and 375 a yeal 
ago. Nearly half of the receipts were 
for CCC. Interior handlers stepped up 
offerings slightly late in the week as 
buyers showed indifference to the 
meager supplies available and there 
seemed less likelihood of extreme late 
tightness. Farm 


ars 


season selling was 
light 

The first new crop wheat was mar- 
keted in San Antonio, Texas. Al 
though this did not have any weaken- 
ing effect on the market, it 
the start of the northward march 
the harvest and adjustment of 
to the new crop basis 


signals 
of 


pr ices 


Mill buyers have been buying in a 
limited way, taking specific milling 
types and qualities to blend out wheat 
they have remaining in trying 
to time depletion of their inventories 


store 


wrent 
Flour 


roduction 
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MNF CONVENTION 





Many top executives, he asserted, do 


not know all that is going on within 


their own groups 

Unless changes were made, the 
shiny new mills would soon be beyond 
the industry’s reach, Mr. Steen de- 
clared 


Staff Introductions 
The new staff team was then intro- 
duced to the millers, with C. L. Mast, 
Jr., newly appointed executive vice 
president, heading the list. Mr. Mast 


= . r 


A 
* 


RETIREMENT—Pictured against 





the background of a display 


spoke of the “rugged individualists” 
making up the industry and pointed 
out that the committees of the fed- 
eration were strong and by no means 
“paper” committees. John Sherlock, 
newly appointed secretary-treasurer, 
described the duties he will undertake 
with the assistance of Miss Marjorie 
Loop, assistant treasurer. 

Also addressing the members were 
Fred Mewhinney, Washington repre- 
sentative, Mr. Lampman for WFI and 
Mr. Boals for the export department. 


erected by 


the Wheat Flour Institute are, left to right: Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 


Co., Wichita, Herman Steen, 


retiring chief executive officer of the Millers 


National Federation, and John Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills, Seattle. In the 
middle picture Mr. Steen is being congratulated by MNF’s re-elected presi- 


dent, Donald H. Wilson, Eckhart 
national Milling Co., looks on. 


Milling Co., while 
At the bottom, the staff members introduced 


Atherton Bean, Inter- 


to the members are pictured, left to right: Howard Lampman, executive direc- 


tor, Wheat Flour Institute; John Sherlock, secretary-treasurer; C. L. 


Mast, 


Jr., executive vice president; Fred Mewhinney, Washington representative, 
and Gordon P. Boals, director of export programs. 





Directors’ Actions 


CHICAGO—Elmer W. Reed, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., was re-elected first 
vice chairman of the Millers National 
Federation by the directors meeting 
in Chicago. Robert V. Harris, Harris 
Milling Co., continues as second vice 
chairman. Malcolm B. McDonald, In- 
ternational Milling Co., was re-elect- 
ed as a member of the retirement 
committee for a three-year term. The 
other members are A. James Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., and C. G. Mc- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co. 

New members of the executive com- 
mittee are William H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., and Richard G 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co. 

Leaving the committee are Frank 
A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., and 
Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co 

Thirty five directors, out of a pos- 
sible total of 38, attended the meet- 
ing. Absent were Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Stephen N. 
Loew, Jr., Capitol Milling Co., and 
Paul T. Rothwell, Bay State Milling 
Co. George E. Kelley represented Mr 
Rothwell 

The bylaws were amended to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an execu 
tive vice president with administra- 
tive responsibilities and all of the 
existing standing committees were 
continued. However, grain trade rela- 
tions now come within the purview 
of the committee on agriculture 

The report of the technical advisory 
committee was tabled when it was 
learned that the Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory had _ sufficient 
funds to hire 10 or 12 more men if 
those with suitable qualifications 
could be found. Dr. H. H. Schopmey- 
er, International Milling Co., commit- 
tee chairman, reported that in 
the light of this it would seem doubt- 
ful if additional funds from the mill- 


ing industry could be used at this 
time for assisting with research 
Dean McNeal, the Pillsbury Co., 


reported on the status of agricultural 
legislation and considered that 
lation at this time was doubtful. J. J 


legis- 


Vanier, Weber Flour Mills Co., pre- 
sented a report on what is needed for 
equipment at Kansas State Univer- 
sity to replace that lost in the fire 
No federation funds will be made 
available for providing the equip- 


ment, it was decided 
The dues payable to the federation 


remain unchanged at .0009¢, for the 
export program at .0004¢ and for the 
Wheat Flour Institute at .00165¢. The 


federation budget is $150,900, export 
$71,900 and WFT $265,000 

Mr. Wilson, it was reported by Mr 
Steen, has appointed Mr. Reed to the 
chairmanship of the committee on 
agriculture in place of Mr. McNeal! 
Mr. Reed recently completed his term 
of office as chairman of the transpor- 
tation committee 


eee 
Annual Dinner 


CHICAGO—The annual dinner of 
the Millers National Federation May 


14 was the occasion for ceremonies 
marking the retirement of Herman 
Steen from association service 


Donald H. Wilson, federaticn presi- 


dent, announced that the directors 
had named Harry A. Bullis, former 
chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Ine., and Mr. Steen as honor- 
iry members 

The presentations to Mr. Steen 
were made by Gerald S. Kennedy, 
board chairman of GMI, after a 
sparkling speech 

The retiring official received a 
und volume of letters written by 


nembers of the milling industry and 
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of the allied trades—an award for 
honorable service. Mr. Steen also re- 
ceived a silver coffee service 

Principal speaker at the dinner was 
Dr. Carleton Rogers, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Elgin, Ill. He 
spoke on the philosophy of living. Dr. 
Rogers was born at Lake City, Minn., 
and he recalled his earliest recollec- 
tions of the milling industry through 
the firm of Tennant & Hoyt. Though 
he had no relatives employed at the 
mill, two of his friends had. He men- 
tioned Fred Haase, veteran superin- 
tendent at the mill, and recounted the 
pride of the community when Ten- 
nant & Hoyt received an award be- 
cause throughout the depression not 
a single man was laid off. 


eee 
Program Highlights 


CHICAGO—“As wheat growers 
we have only now begun to fight.” 
This statement was made to mem- 
bers of the Millers National Fed- 
eration by Floyd Root, president of 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, after he had described 
what organized wheat growers hope 
to do. 


Mr. Root declared: “Only recently 
have we been able to organize our- 
selves and obtain finances. Admitted- 
ly, we are new at this business of 
market promotion, but we are learn- 
ing and desire to work closely with 
you millers who traditionally have 
been our most dependable and largest 
customers.” 

During the past 10 years, 10 new 
state wheat grcwers associations have 
been formed and prior to that there 
was an organization in Oregon. It is 
even more significant to note that in 
seven of these states, the growers 
have chosen to establish wheat com- 
missions under which they tax them- 
selves to raise money to help solve 
the problems of the wheat industry, 
he said 

Mr. Root described the growth of 
the various organizations culminating 


with the setting up of the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. He also dealt with the National 


Association of Wheat Growers, a 
group established to fill the need for 
a nationwide organization to speak 
with one voice for wheat. The associ- 
ation, he explained, is primarily con- 
cerned with developing a farm pro- 
gram for wheat that will bring pro- 
duction in line with demand and, at 
the same time. stabilize the produc- 
er’s income. NAWG is also concerned 
with research, particularly as it re 
lates to federal funds 
“An area cf continu 
ing concern to wheat growers, as I 
know it is to flour millers, is the 
matter of public relations. We find it 
difficult to explain to the consumer 
the problems and objectives of the 
farmer. As individuals and organiza- 
tions, I know that all of us would like 
to be respected. We also need recog- 
nition of the fact that we, too, are 
entitled to a fair profit for our labor 
and investment 

“The purpose of the association is 
the same as it was when we were 
first organized in April of 1950. It 
can be summed up in one statement 
by saying that it is an attempt on 
the part of the wheat growers to im- 
prove and develop the products that 
make our living while, at the same 
time, providing a higher quality food 
at a fair price to the consumers of 
America and the world.” 


He continued 


The growing problem of food fad- 
dism and quackery was dealt with by 


Dr. Philip L. White, American Medi- 
cal Assn 
(Turn to PROGRAM, page ) 
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in this scoop 
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'@) OF OF | D = N ey ( ay The big differences in this flour 


are milling quality and ‘baking dependability. 
You get them in every scoop of 
Occident, in every sack, in every order. 


This quality and dependability are 
built into Occident ..+. Rave been for over 
75. years. That’s why this one bakery 
flour has a reputation for excellence 
throughout the baking industry. 


Quality sets the Occident, name apart 
in the field of flours . . . thakes Occident 
unequalled for premium specialty 
breads as well as regular commercial 

production. You get this milling quality 
. and baking dependability in 
Occident. You can’t buy these 

Occident differences in another 
flour at any price. 


‘RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co., millers of OCCIDENT FLOUR, 


Other bakery flours milled to Occident standards: American Beauty, Producer, Powerful 
and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wrneat Gakery Fiours 
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An Important Meeting... 


Of Important People... 


At a Critical Time 


Donald H. Wilson 


Eckhart Milling Co. 


President, Millers National Federation, in an address 
presented to members of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers at the 63rd Annual Technical Conference. 


HIS is an important meeting 
of important people at a critical 
time. If anyone doubts the import- 
ance of this group’s members, just 
look at the increasing number who 
are officers of their respective com- 
panies. But that isn’t what makes 
you important—it’s just a sign that 
you are. What makes you important 
is that you have a whale of a big 
job to do. 
Does anyone doubt that these are 
critical times in the milling industry? 
It’s been said many times that the 
milling industry hasn’t changed in 50 
years. That isn't even close to true 
The industry has rocked along a good 
bit like the kid next door, You see 
him every day, and you don’t notice 
how he’s growing. But you turn your 
back, and when you look again, the 
kid’s grown so you don't even know 
him. We're a lot different than we 
used to be. 


Radical Changes Faced 

But now, all of a sudden, almost 
overnight, we're facing a really radi- 
cal, revolutionary change. It isn't 
just in methods of milling. It’s all 
through the industry. Up front, they 
worrying about the increasing 
trend toward concentrated buying; 
they're worrying about the big 
changes taking place in distribution; 
in transportation, They're struggling 
with new wheat types; with support 


are 


prices that create shortages in the 
midst of over-supply; of subsidies 
that have to be used to keep up a 


market for the growing surplus. 

Up in the lab, they’re working with 
increasingly technical specifications 
the baker has to set so he in turn can 
meet public demand 

And out in the operative depart- 
ment, the most pressing problem you 
fellows have is running an old mill 

and most of you are. I was told 
just the other day that since the 
war, there have been approximately 
500 new mills built in foreign coun- 


tries—-and four in this country. That 
may not sound too ominous to you, 
because there’s not much foreign 
flour sold in our country. But we 
need to remember that presently, 
we only use about half our wheat 


crop domestically, and our job is to 
find a market for all of it. We aren't 
doing our job unless we manage our 
affairs so we can grind the wheat 
and send the flour abroad for that 
portion our own country won't eat 
That means we simply must be as 
efficient as the other fellow 

The quick answer, of course, is a 
new mill for each of you. But you're 
not going to get off that easily. You 
have the most important job of keep- 
ing your o'd mill efficient while the 
front end rustles the money to make 
it modern. 


Assessing a Machine 

You have been looking at a splen- 
did array of new mill machinery, and 
you can buy anything from a new 
piece of belting to a whole new mill 





without leaving the hotel. Your job 
is no longer just to keep the mill 
operating. While you're doing that, 
you need to be studying this new 
machinery—and studying it on a long 
range basis. There are lots of new 
items you'd like to have. But unless 
they’ll improve your product, or low- 
er your cost, you'd best pass them 
by and look at another machine. Pick 
a machine that'll get your money 
back the quickest, and then you can 
spend it all over again. For another 
machine. 

When bulk delivery first began 
to make headway, we all heard fig- 
ures on what the saving would be. 
We, along with a lot of others, had 
to learn the hard way that you don't 
save a dime on a machine unless 
it enables you to take a card out 
of the rack. And I don’t mean by 
that that we should automate our 
men out of jobs. But with each dollar 
we spend, we should at least be able 
to turn a man back to the men up 
front and let them find a new outlet 
for his talents. 

Proper use of labor is getting more 
important every day. If you look at 
the layout of the older mills, you 
can't miss the fact that it didn’t 
use to be too important how many 
men you used on a job. Now it is! 
In the slightly less than 10 years 


I have been in Chicago, our basis 
labor rate has substantially more 
than trebled. And that is in terms 


of direct wages alone. You all know 
what the fringes are doing. At pres- 
ent wage rates, and with the influ- 
ence of the lunch period and the 
smoke and coffee breaks, every man 
in your place is costing you 4¢ every 
minute he’s there. If you add it all 
up, it'll come mighty close to a 
nickel a minute. So you'd better 
have something for him to do. And 
I have no quarrel with the individual 
wage earner. He has to have it to 
live. And he has to live. But your 
old mill which you must modernize, 
and your high priced man (who has 
to be high priced or starve) have 
put you as an operator in a_ spot 
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where you really have to do some 
planning to give your company a 
salable operating cost. 

There’s another important phase 
of the job you men have to do, That’s 
to replace yourselves! Trained op- 
eratives are pretty hard to come by. 
We need to be thinking about it. 

We read in the papers, and hear 
over the radio, that Russia has a dia- 
bolical plan to outdistance our living 
standard in the next 10 years. Of 
course she has. So has England. So 
has France. So has every other coun- 
try. There’s nothing shocking about 
that. It would be shocking if it were 
not true. They’ve always been doing 
it. But we've always been able to 
keep ahead by better production and 
distribution methods. Now they’re 
getting better machinery than we, 
and they’re learning how to use it. 
We have a contest on our hands. 


Technological Training 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger of Kan- 
sas State, recently wrote an article 
in which he made some interesting 


comparisons between our training 
methods and those of Russia. (The 
Miller, Feb. 10, page la.) In that 


article, he pointed out that the only 
milling school in our country has 
been destroyed by fire and we now 
have no technological training cen- 
ter at all. That means two things, as 
far as you are concerned. First, it 
means that for the moment you 
have to train your own people. But 
the real meaning is that now, right 
now, you have a real chance to make 
a contribution to the future of your 
industry by giving your thought and 
your real help to the training pro- 
gram that is to be rebuilt at Kansas 
State. 

We, in the Millers National Fed- 
eration, have induced Don Eber [ex- 
ecutive vice president, AOM] to be 
a member of our technical commit- 


tee. I'm sure he will bring with 
him, the ideas of you men. There 
is a great deal of wheat research 


being done at the two regional labo- 
ratories. They have the staff and 
the money to do much more. They 


need the interest and the help of 
the practical men of the industry. 
Kansas State will again have the 


facilities, and does now have the staff 
for technical training of future op- 
eratives. They can use all the prac- 
tical ideas you men can develop. 

This group of men right here today 
has the greatest opportunity any 
group of men ever had to contribute 
to the future of its own industry 
both in physical capacity and in per- 
sonnel that has ever been had by any 
group. That's why this is an impor- 
tant meeting of important men at a 
critical time 









STRAWBERRY 


horteake Cups 





BAKERY STREAMER — Incorporating the appetite appeal of strawberry 
shortcake and a nostalgic reminder of farm-fresh strawberries is this full- 
color bakery display streamer from International Milling Co. This streamer, 
like the recent one on hot cross buns, is 22 in. long and 8! in. deep. It is 
equally adaptable for use on bakery walls, windows and counters, and is avail- 
able in time for the fresh strawberry season. These colorful streamers are 
free from any International representative, or by writing to International 
Milling Co., 1200 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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PIK Certificate Price 


Discussed in California 


STOCKTON, CAL.—Are West 
Coast payment-in-kind certificates 
priced too high? 

This is a problem plaguing the 
Stockton Grain Exchange and other 
grain asociations on the Pacific Coast. 
According to Edwin A. Kauppila of 
the exchange, most of the certificates 
earned on the West Coast turn up for 
redemption in Gulf of Mexico ports 
Some exchange members feel that 
this may be due to the fact that 
prices quoted in the Gulf area are too 
low, or on the West Coast are too 
high. Another theory is that some 
physical takeover or switching is pos- 
sible because of policy decisions in 
other markets, which are not allowed 
in the West. 

The PIK certificates were quoted 
recently in the West at 1.75% bid, 
with an asking price of 2%. 

It appears, according to representa- 
tives of the Stockton exchange, that 
some adjustments would be neces- 
sary “in order to maintain the spirit 
of the program and to maintain equity 
with respect to markets.” It would 
be “desirable,” according to Mr. 
Kauppila, “if certificates earned on 
the West Coast could be used to re- 
deem government stocks of grain in 
the West.” 

Participating with exchange mem- 
bers in a recent discussion on the 
problem of PIK certificates were Sid 
Harris, deputy director of operations; 
Farnum White, chief of the storage 
management division; and John 
Woodbury, marketing specialist of 
general commodities, all three men 
from the Portland, Ore., commodity 
office 





Washington Co-op Buys 


Centennial Elevators 


POMEROY, WASH.—Another step 
in the growth of the Pomeroy Grain 
Growers was made recently with the 
purchase of the Centennial elevators 
at Central Ferry, it is reported by 
Gordon Ruchert, president of the co- 
operative. 

The 327,000-bu. capacity grain stor- 
age plant and shipping station con- 
sists of four steel tanks with a total 
capacity of 250,000 bu. and an older 
wooden elevator. The three acres of 
ground in which the elevators are 
situated was also included in the pur- 
chase, as well as a residence for the 
occupancy of the warehouse foreman 

Purchase price is not being revealed 
for the time being as all details of 
the transaction have not been com- 
pleted 

Claude Buchet, manager, said that 
Jim Schafer, presently in charge of 
the operation for Centennial Mills 
Inc., will continue as foreman 

The newly-purchased property is 
just across the line in Whitman Coun- 
ty and grain is hauled to it by farmers 
from both sides 

Centennial, which at one time 
owned or operated elevators in Pom- 
eroy, Dodge, Zumwaldt and Central 
Ferry and maintained an office in 
Pomeroy, is now out of the elevator 
business in the area, with Central Fer- 
ry the last of its holdings there 

Last year, the company sold its 
Pomeroy warehouse to the Inland 
Elevator Co., managed by Leonard 
Herres. 

The Central Ferry warehouses 
bring the Pomeroy Grain Growers to- 
tal capacity to 2,722,000 bu. The firm 
now operates storage facilities at 
Pomeroy, Dodge, Zumwaldt, Houser 
and Central Ferry. 
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WM KELLY 


MIE ETINKE 
COMPANY. 


We feel that an independent mill of moderate size like 
KELLY’S has something special to offer the flour buyer. 
That is a degree of personal attention to orders that can- 
not be excelled. Nowhere else will you find a greater 
devotion to the customer’s interests than right here at 


KELLY’S. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHE SON 9 KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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HE old grist mill, water wheel, 
Indian corn and other standbys 
of the early days in the milling in- 
dustry may have little practical use 
now, but they will be revived in all 
their natural settings to provide an 


authentic look at the past for gen- 
erations of the future. 
In a sense, these and other land- 


marks of a bygone day will literally 
be brought up to date with pushbut- 
tons, movies and other modern con- 
veniences helping to tell the story 
and to depict the progress of agricul- 
ture 

All this, and more, too, is envisioned 


for the Agricultural Hall of Fame, 
an ambitious project, which is fast 
becoming a reality. Last February, 


the hall of fame’s executive commit- 
tee decided on a 400-acre tract 11 
miles west of Kansas City, Kansas, 
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Agricultural Hall of Fame to Preserve 
Early Days of the Milling Industry 


By Donald J. Sorenson 





as the location for the shrine. A na- 
tion-wide drive to raise $5 million is 
under way with actual construction 
of the project slated to begin in 1960. 


Features Listed 

When the project is completed it 
will consist of the following features: 
@ Hall of fame where agriculture im- 
mortals will be honored. Busts of 
prominant farmers, inventors, agricul- 
ture statesmen and others who have 
helped agriculture. 
@ Museum to tell the story of agricul- 
ture. 
@ Historical agriculture library. 
@ Educational unit to acquaint chil- 
dren with agriculture and its impor- 
tance. 
@ Early American farm village. 
@ Indian village to show agricultural 
practices and crops of Indians. 
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@ Amphitheatre for pageants and 
other shows 

@ A quiet retreat with special recog- 
notion to farmers who have served 
in Congress. 

@ Auditorium to show movies. 

e@ Area for raising crops and livestock 
to show progress in agriculture and 
demonstrate soil and water manage- 
ment and conservation practices. 

@ International shrine to honor farm- 
ers from over the world. 

The first phase is scheduled to be 
the hall of fame itself, the principal! 
building. As additional funds come in, 
the other sites will be constructed. 

Executive director of the project is 
Dr. A. Webster Tenney, a soft-spoken 
man whose enthusiasm is so con- 
tagious that only a few minutes with 
him is enough to make you want to 
go out and see the shrine immediate- 
ly 

“Just picture in your mind,” he says 
as he leans back in his chair and 
peers above your head much like a 
prophet looking into the future, 
“walking into a_ beautifully land- 
scaped area with all kinds of flowers 
and shrubbery. Entering the hall it- 
self, the visitor will find five wings, 
each devoted to a particular phase of 
agriculture 

“He may be interested in the rise 
and development of the milling in- 
dustry. A special section will depict 
the important role in agriculture it 
has had. There will be replicas of 
early machines as well as pictures to 
show how they have been improved 
until they reach the refined stage of 


today 

“The hall of fame,” Dr. Tenney 
continues, “is planned not only as 
a record of progress in agriculture, 
but also to help educate the younger 
generation. We want to be able to 
show, for instance, the complete 
process that goes into making a 
loaf of bread, from seed to finished 
product.” 


Movies will be available for this, 
but Dr. Tenney also described a series 
of displays that can be set in motion 
by pushing a button. These will show 
the growth process of plants. Looking 
into a glassed enclosure, the 
can how the wheat plant is 
formed, matures and reaches the 
ripened stage. Other displays would 
carry the theme further; as the wheat 
is harvested and prepared for the 


Visitor 


see 
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Dr. A. W. Tenney 
Project Director 


mills and the various stages which 
take place to produce the flour and 
eventually the bread 


improvement Plots 

“We will have plots of 
show the improvements made _ in 
crops,” Dr. Tenney said. “On one 
section we might have growing side 
by side the old Indian corn, some 
later field corn and the present hy- 
brid variety. Thus we can graphically 
show the differences 

“There will be displays featuring 
the changes in machinery. Look at 
the plow as we know it. Greatly dif- 
ferent from the ancient implement 
which featured a crude stick affair 
These will be shown along with many 
others.” 

As he warms to his subject, Dr 
Tenney elaborates on other possibili- 
ties. A farm village complete with 
furnishings of the period is planned 
A typical would have a livery 
stable, blacksmith shop, leather mill, 
water wheel, grist mill and other 


ground to 


site 





Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 























and Oregon milled in the largest 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over... . ie 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington ie 
jour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 

ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 









CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 
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This architect's map of the Agricultural Hall of Fame shows the locations 
of the different proposed sites. The main point will be the circular building 
with five wings to contain the shrine to farm leaders, a library, museum, ex- 
hibits, meeting facilities and a restaurant. 


buildings of the era. Sound effects 
would be added and costumed actors 
would provide an authentic note to 
the recreated scene 

There will be an Indian village and 
pageants are planned with real In- 
dians performing some of the old 
ceremonies like the buffalo grass 
dance and the corn dance. The em- 
phasis will be on the Indian's con- 
tributions to farming 

“There will be something of inter- 
est to all age groups down to the 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















find a 
usual 


younger children who will 

barnyard complete with the 
sounds to amuse them,” Dr. Tenney 
adds. “There will also be something 
to appeal to the student of any of 


the many phases of agriculture.” 
Large Scale Necessary 
Dr. Tenney frankly admits it is an 


ambitious undertaking, but “how are 
you going to tell even a fraction of 





PIHES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Ver 


the story of agriculture without do- 
ing it in a big way?” he asks. “It's a 
big subject and we intend to demon- 
Strate its importance as adequately 
as possible 

In this Dr. Tenney has the backing 
of many groups, including farm, busi- 
civic and industrial organiza- 
tions, colleges and farm youth groups 
Congress has given official recogni- 
tion through resolutions and Sen 
Frank Carlson (R Kansas) and 
others are seeking a federal charter 
to put the hall of fame in the same 


ness 
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category as the Boy Scouts and the 
Future Farmers of America. 

When completed, the hall will be 
maintained by admission fees and spe- 
cial bequests. An estimated number 
of 200,000 persons are expected to 
visit the shrine in its early years, ac- 
cording to a survey, with possibly a 
million a year by the end of the first 
10 years 

That is a big crowd to expect, but 
they will be seeing a big story and 
according to present plans it will be 
told in a big way. 














Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
Pp 











113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S 
STRONG BAKERS—First ing Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, KY: 





ing Patent 
































KANSAS CITY 
GREAT BEND ® 





STRATEGIC 
TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 


8,500,000 
BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


* 
FT. WORTH 








20 W. 9TH STREET - 








LING WHEAT SERVICES 


W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. - 


Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 
GRAIN DIVISION 


BA 1-2006 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














entenmral mitts, inc. 7 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, inc., Portland, Oregon 
© Complete line of fine quality 
Bakers’ Flours. 


© Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 


® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New... complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory. 






















Spokane Mill 
MILLS AT: PORTLAND, SPOKANE, MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 





Portland Crown Division 








BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The oe hE Miller 




















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—7,500,000 BUSHELS 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 75 Years 











Sioux Falls, was reelected secretary- 
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“IT LOOKS GOOD”—South Dakota bakers and allied men examine some of 
the baked foods displayed at their recent convention in Sioux Falls. Pictured 


are, left to right: Dale Merritt, Centerville, outgoing president; LuVerne 
Mettler, Freeman, new president; Dale Olson, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Sioux Falls, reelected secretary-treasurer, and Paul Henline, Sunshine Food 
Markets Bakery, Sioux Falls, newly elected vice president. 


Markets’ bakery, 
Sioux City, Iowa, 
president. 


and 
vice 


Sioux Falls 
was elected 


S. D. Convention 


A Si F ll One of the highlights of the con- 
t 10uxX als vention was the “Meet the House- 
wife” panel, moderated by William 


Ogilvy, research and test baker, the 
Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis 

wives on the panel were in 
ment that they want more variety in 
baked foods, especially in the sweet 


Draws 250 


SIOUX FALLS, S.D. LuVerne 
Mettler, Freeman, bakery proprietor, 


House- 


agree- 


was elected president of the South 

Dakota Bakers Assn. at the group's rolls department 

1959 convention here. Dale Olson, Another highlight of the program 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. WS 4 talk on “Tips to Salesgirls” by 


Miss Marge Carroll, Carroll's Bakery, 


treasurer. Dale Merritt, Centerville, Spencer, lowa 


is the retiring president. A feature of the convention was 
Attendance was estimated at 250 Part of an afternoon spent at the 
persons from South Dakota, Minne- Sunshine Bakery watching live dem- 


onstrations by specialists. Ralph 
Manewal, Standard Brands, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, discussed costs; Jack Paris, 
Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, dem- 
— onstrated puff pastries; Arthur Fors- 
man, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, demonstrated specialty 
bread; Don Warneke, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, cake decorating, 
and Lloyd Miller, Procter & Gamble, 


sota, Iowa and Nebraska. 


Paul Henline, manager of Sunshine 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


demonstrated Glo-Do shortening 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















F, A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER . . SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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100 LBS. 


BEST 


24BRAND* 
CS rare & 


HIGH GLUTEN 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Hechers 
FANCY PURE 
WHITE PATENT 


RAYE 


FLOUR 
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WHAT SELLS 


BAKED FOODS 


NO. 1 IN A SERIES 
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DURING THE HARVEST, experts visit 


the wheat areas and begin the task of 
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sr A a sampling the crop. Each year new va- 
. , rieties are planted and tested under 
ay “a -. the supervision of leading agricultural 
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colleges and crop improvement groups 
which Pillsbury helps support. Pur- 
pose—to find the best wheat for mill- 
ing into flour. Also, certain areas may 
produce better baking wheat. Find- 


Seem] QUALITY BAKED FOC 


and at Pillsbury 


‘ rie BLENDING THE WHEAT is the next step. Most flours are milled from a combina- 
a tion of wheat types—and establishing the right proportions is a critical part of 
the milling process. Painstaking analysis by these Pillsbury experts assures the 


baker of uniform baking characteristics every time. And this uniformity of ingre- 
dients is helping the bakers of America produce a more uniform product... a 
better product for the American housewife. Modern milling methods have helped 
the baker build his business and win greater customer acceptance for his products. 
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RESERVOIR OF WHEAT is maintained in the vast 
elevator system that covers the wheat producing areas. 
In elevators like this there is an “inventory” of wheat 
on hand to assure a supply of every kind of fine, high 


grade wheat for every kind of flour. 


























. , 
ing those areas is the first job of the 
Pillsbury men who visit elevators in 

he important wheat producing 
ounties—all the way from Okla- 
lhoma to the fields in Manitoba. 


WHEAT SAMPLES are rushed to one of 
Pillsbury’s five experimental mills where 
they are cleaned, tested and milled 
into flour. The flour is laboratory tested 
by chemists and finally baked into test 





loaves of bread. These test reports guide 
Pillsbury’s Grain Buying experts—who 
purchase wheat from the areas that 
produce samples with the best baking 
characteristics. 


JS START WITH QUALITY WHEAT 


.wheat selection starts in the field! 


IN THE MODERN MILL, wheat is thor- 
oughly cleaned, conditioned and ground .. . 
during which the coarse elements are sifted 
away, leaving only the pure, fine flour. The 
miller of today is a skilled engineer who em- 
ploys precision equipment to produce a 
consistently uniform product for the baker. 


— 





END OF THE JOURNEY ... where the 
many months of painstaking analysis, 
checking and testing pay off! Since the 
first analysis in the wheat field, hundreds 
of highly skilled Pillsbury people have 
contributed to the overall job of bringing 
better, more uniform flour to the baker. 


ve 


— 
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... your partner in building sales! 


The Pillsbury Company, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Pennsylvania Girl 
Winner of National 
‘Miss Muffin’ Title 


NEW YORK Martha Brunner, 
representing the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, 
was crowned the 1959 “Little Mis& 
Muffin” by Ivy Baker Priest, treas- 
urer of the U.S., recently in Wash- 
ington 

Martha competed with 11 other 
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youngsters from California to Phil- 
adelphia in the second national con- 
test sponsored by the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America. Judges for 
the finals were Mrs. Priest, Mrs. Pat- 
ty Cavin, broadcaster on radio station 
WRC in Washington, and Arnold 
Taylor, a photo editor of the Wash- 
ington Star. Martha is 10 years old, 
lives in Harrisburg, and was escorted 
by James L. Hollmuller of the western 
Pennsylvania organization. 

The twelve finalists and their moth- 
ers were given the trip to Washing- 
ton as their prize for winning their 
local titles. 
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FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE * 


BAKERY FLOUR 
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MEET “MISS MUFFIN”—Martha Brunner, 10, tried out the bicycle she won 
as the new “Little Miss Muffin” in the second annual national contest spon- 
sored by the Associatéd Retail Bakers of America. Martha is assisted by Ivy 
Baker Priest, U.S. treasurer, who crowned her. Martha was sponsored by 
the Retail Master Bakers Association of Western Pennsylvania. 


The winner was given a wardrobe 
of six Kate Greenaway summer crea- 
tions, a complete “Brocarra” sports- 
wear group, a Fire Arrow Columbia 
bicycle, and Tom Girl Nightwear by 
Eastern Isles, among other prizes 

All finalists received the Kate 
Greenaway dresses worn in the page- 
ant, a Miss Muffin apron and cap, two 
Milton Bradley games, a bracelet and 
charm to commemorate the event and 
a Pan-American Flight bag 

Finalists, their sponsoring associa- 
tions and escorts were: Judith Bag- 
well, Sacramento (Cal.) Retail Bakers 
Assn.; Matella Colpitts, Master Retail 
Bakers of Greater St. Louis, Leo 
Rozanek; Charmaine Denise Donnay, 
Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 
Chicago, Carl Hoch; Donna Lynn 
Dumm, Master Bakers Business As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, Martin Bau- 
mann; Judy Endacott, New Orleans 
Master Bakers Assn., George Weill; 
Ivy Leigh Glisson, New Jersey Bak- 
ers Board of Trade, Joseph Gratzel; 
Thalia Ann Hall, Greater Akron 


(Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn., R. J 
Hahn; Patricia Sue Keifer, Greater 
Cincinnati Retail Bakers Assn., Wil- 
liam Hartmann; Andrea Price, Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of Greater Wash- 
ington, D.C., Max Brenner; Linda Ann 
Scott. Master Retail Bakers Associa- 
tion of Los Angeles County, George 
Izuma, and Eileen Sherry, Dayton 
(Ohio) Retail Bakers Assn., escorted 
by Ed Taylor 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 





















OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 
days . . . not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 
behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 
of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 
We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 





_ Sim i1 Di Vit DY MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH © 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





MILLING WHEAT * CORN + FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 





THE CONFIDENCE our customers have 
in RODNEY flours is a source of real 
pride to us. For confidence is never built 
ina day...itis earned by consistent ex- 
cellence in performance over a long 
period. In earning the trust of our baker 
customers we have spared no effort. It 
is our ambition to make every sack of 
RODNEY flour the perfect foundation 


for the best loaf in America. 



































Met at Koa we TL. ie wt Resul Pp 
RODNEY MILLING GOMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 














SUPERLATIVE 





Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 
and uniformity 




















SINCE 1879 











LOUIS, 


IMBS MILLING CO. * x72 


’ 
J. k 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Conventio 


May 

May 22-25— National Association 
of Flour Distributors, annual con- 
vention, Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J., sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
403 East Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 


May 28-30—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1694 Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

May 30-June 1—Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers Assn., Bedford Springs Hotel, 
Bedford, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 600 
N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


June 


June 4-5—Kentucky Millers Assn., 
Campbell House and Kansas Univer- 
sity kitchens, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Charles B. Long, Shelbyville, Ky. 

June 7-9 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocenn Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Lady Mary, 
Inc., Rockingham, N.C. 

June 7-9—New York State Asse- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Lido Hotel, Lido Beach, Long 
Island; chm., Philip Weismantel, 
Weismantel Bakery, Mineola, Long 
Island, N.Y. 

June 15—Ontario Flour M Hers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne St., 
Toronto 1, Ont. 

June 26-27—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Poly, San Luis Obispo, Cal.; 
sec., Gene Thomas, California Mill 
Equipment Co., San Mateo, Cal. 








Besteners and Manufacturers of Finest MULTIW ALL, COTTON ond BURLAP BAGS + Since 1885 


dik Us i 


a endar™ 
mos ft 


June 27-30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., Wentworth Hall, 
Jackson, N.H.; sec., Earl MacDonald, 
Woodstock, Vt. 

June 28 30—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bikers Assn. convention, Went- 
worth Hall, Jackson, N.H. 


July 

July 9-12—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York. 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, the Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
sec., Mrs. Edward R, Johnson, 611 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, 
W. Va. 


August 


Aug. 15—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., 
John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., annual meeting, Grand Hotel, 


Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., King 
Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich. 

September 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 8. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Blidg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Sept. 18-22— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne 


Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 


Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 


Brunswick, NJ. 





That's Our 


s ‘ ’? 
Golden Loaf’” irs 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 











RED WING, MINNESOTA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN comeany 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS | 


AUGUSTA, MICH. 














THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 
fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bidg., 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Sept. 24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-Stahiman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
sec., Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 


Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIL. 

Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17-21 — American Bakers 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; 


sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Tl. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 


November 


Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 18, Conn. 

Nov. 13-14 — District 138, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention for members 
only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., Mae G. Greechie, 120 
Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1960 


January 

Jan, 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Officers of Buffalo 
Exchange Elected 


BUFFALO—Directors of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo elected Everett 
H. Flinchbaugh as president of the 
exchange at the annual meeting April 
28. Mr. Flinchbaugh, vice president of 
the Connecting Terminal Grain Ele- 
vator Corp., succeeds Gerald W. 
Durant. 

Other officers elected are: Vice 
president, Irving M. Hyland, assist- 
ant vice president of Cargill, Inc.; 
treasurer, George J. Kaiser, Buffalo 
manager of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co 
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Frank Catanzarite was appointed 
executive secretary and traffic com- 
missioner; Richard J. Murray, assist- 
ant treasurer, and Mrs. Lucy R 
Leonard, assistant secretary. 

On April 27 three new directors 
were elected for three-year terms 
They are Gustav M. Loebel, Stanley 
A. Tirrell and Roger C. Greene. Mr 
Loebel is vice president of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., Mr. Tirrell is man- 
ager of the Pillsbury Co.'s grain divi- 
sion in Buffalo, and Mr. Greene is vice 
president and general manager of the 
grain division, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. They succeed Gerald W. Durant, 
Charles R. Coad and Norris W 
Krueger 





FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 





Established 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“(America’s Largest Dealer in Clears” 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 


in 1912 


MISSOURI 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








CHICAGO, ILL 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 





NEW YORK, N.Y 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR’S record of top perform- 


ance in dozens of America’s leading bak- 


eries is no accident. We have always milled 
POLAR BEAR flour on the principle of 
giving our customers the finest in baking 


quality, valuing actual worth to the baker 


above all else. 


FOUNDED BY 


ae A ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
: . ee 


, 
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W. H. Dillon to Head 
Minneapolis Area 


Sales for Bemis 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced the appointment of W. 
H. Dillon as manager of its 
Minneapolis sales division effective 
immediately. Mr. Dillon had been 
serving as plant merchandiser at the 
company’s Houston bag factory dur- 
ing the past three years. 


sales 


Mr. Dillon's entire tenure of serv- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ice with Bemis, 12 years, has been 
at the Houston plant where he began 
as a senior accounting clerk. In 1949, 
he was transferred to the Houston 
sales division and subsequently was 
appointed plant merchandiser. 

Mr. Dillon will be responsible for 
management of sales in a territory 
which includes Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and portions of South 
Dakota, Iowa and Michigan. The 
plant in which the sales division is 
quartered manufactures multiwall, 
cotton, open-mesh, burlap and small 
paper bags. 














Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE- cake flour 


COOKIE KING 
CRACKER KING- cracker sponge 


cookie and dough-uP flour 


atelels 


GRAHAM KING— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 182? 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


Harold D. LeMar 


Harold D. LeMar, 


Baking Industry 
Leader, Dies 


OMAHA 


Harold D. LeMar, 68, 
president of P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co., one of the largest independent 
firms in the country, died recently at 
an Omaha hospital following an ill- 
ness of several weeks. He was also 
an officer of several of the firm's af- 
filiated companies and an active mem- 
ber of the American Bakers Assn. 

Mr. LeMar served as an officer of 
the Petersen Baking Co. of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; the Peter Pan Bakery, 
Inc., Davenport, Iowa; the Holsum 
Bread Co. of Salt Lake City, and 
Ungles Baking Co. of Des Moines. He 
was also president of the Associated 
Bakers Service Co., Omaha. 

For the past two years Mr. LeMar 
was a member of the board of gover- 
nors of ABA and a member of its 
industrial relations committee. He 
was a past president of the National 
Bakery Sales Promotion Assn. 

Mr. LeMar was a veteran of both 
world wars and served in the organ- 
ized reserve for many years. In re- 
cent years he has been civilian aide 
to the secretary of the army in Ne- 
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braska. He served 23 months over- 
seas as a pilot in World War I and 
was a colonel in the Army’s Judge 
Advocate General’s Department dur- 
ing World War II with 32 months 
overseas duty. He retired from the 
reserve in 1951 with 34 years military 
service, including more than 6 years 
of active duty. He was the holder of 
the U.S. Legion of Merit, the French 
Legion of Honor, Chevalier, and many 
other decorations. 

A native of Nebraska, Mr. LeMar 
was a lawyer and a South Dakota 
county judge before joining P. F 
Petersen Baking Co. in 1926. He was 
vice president of the firm for many 
years before becoming president in 
1957. 

His son, William B. LeMar, is now 
a vice president with the Omaha com- 
pany 

Among his national offices, Mr. Le- 
Mar was serving as a director of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews; formerly was a member of the 
national advisory board and execu- 
tive committee of Stephens College 
at Columbia, Mo., and was national 
judge advocate of the Reserve Officers 
Assn. 


Mr. LeMar headed or served on 
boards of the following state and 
local organizations: Nebraska Re- 


sources Foundation, Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce, Omaha Community 
Chest, Community Welfare Council, 
Florence Home for Aged, Omaha 
Children’s Hospital, St. Catherine's 
Hospital (Omaha), Omaha Industrial 
Foundation, Omaha Charter Conven- 
tion, Omaha Improvement Commis- 
sion and the Fontenelle Forest Asso- 
ciation. 

Besides his son, Mr. LeMar is sur- 
vived by his wife, Luella, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Neal Davis of Omaha 
and Mrs. Carl Roman of Lincoln. 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
WICHITA 
Flour Mills, Inc. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 














TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS, 


WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


First, last and always . . . we think ‘quality’ when 
producing I-H flours. Bakers find I-H flours always 
at the top in bakery performance because they are 


planned that way from the very first step in 








production. You will like |-H baking results. 





























KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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New Orleans Public 
Elevator Sets Record 


NEW ORLEANS—More grain was 
unloaded at the Port of New Orleans’ 
Public Grain Elevator last month 
than in any month in its history. 

April receipts of grain totaled 12,- 
916,000 bu., which was 156,000 bu. 
more than the previous high, set in 
July, 1955, when 12,760,000 bu. were 
unloaded. 

The Public Grain Elevator, which 
is said to have long kept New Or- 
leans the nation’s leading grain port, 
also shipped more grain this April 
than in any other April in history, 
although as a month it ranked third 
in total shipments. 
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The 12,614,000 bu. of grain deliver- 
ed last month were topped only by the 
12,760,000 bu. delivered in July, 1955 
and the 12,929,000 bu. which set a 
record in November, 1957. 

The Public Grain Elevator, which 
last year shipped over 118 million 
bushels of grain, is now undergoing 
an extensive modernization and ex- 
pansion program, designed to increase 
its annual transit capacity to approxi- 
mately 200 million bushels. The board 
of commissioners of the Port of New 
Orleans is spending $8,450,000 on ele- 
vator improvements in order that 
the facility will efficiently handle the 
ever-increasing flow of grain through 
the port. 
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Be Proud of 





GRAIN STORAGE 
2,706,500 BU 


WICHITA 1, 


as we are of 


Your Job 


Ours, 
for 


BREAD 
IS THE 


SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS 


CAPACITY 
8500 CWTS DAILY 











Country - Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDR 
MANAGED 





















THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 





May May 
8, 15, 
——1959 1959 1959 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 44% oY, t 
Allis-Chaimers 31'A A 30% 304, 
Am. Bakeries Co 48 42% 4 45% 
Am. Cyanamid 612 46% 60% 59% 
A-D-M Co 492 43% 47'2 46% 
Borden P 80'2 70% 78% 79 
Cont. Baking Co 52% 46% 48% 49'% 
— Pr "oe Co 58 52 57% 5b 
ream o eat ¥ 
——— Zellerbach si ae 
orp 60 V; 4 
Pfd. $4.20 on see oau, + - 
Dow Chemical 91% 74% 8 87 
Gen. Baking Co 14% 12% 13% 13 
Pid. $8 . 152 138 150 150% 
Gen Foods Corp 84 74% 681 83'% 
Gen Mills, Inc 1ti% 81% Itt 109 
mh... 5% 114 109 109% 109 
erck & Co 902 67 872 89% 
nan Biscuit Co 56 49% 52% Si'r 
od — a 164'/72 150% 15412 151% 
an: Chas 135% 97% 127% 122% 
int? 100 9% BIB 
ilisbury Co 472 41% 43 41% 
Procter & Gamble 89'2 73% W% BI, 
Queker Oats Co 542 45% 462 49 
a a a Co 50% 42% 48% 48% 
97 94 
Std _ Brands, Inc 694 612 66% sau, 
Sterling Drug 57% 43 54% 56% 
Un. Biscuit of Am 30'2 23 23% 23% 
Victor Ch. Works 47% 28% 41% 41% 
"7 wry Co 16% 12% 13% 13% 
West Virginia Puip " dai " 
& Paper Co 50% 42 46'/2 
Stocks not traded 
Bid 
Allis-Chaimers, $3.25 Pfd it = 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 104 104! 
Corn Products Ref. Co. $7 Pfd 87 89 , 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 8! 83 
Pillsbury Co., $4 Pfd 94 96! 
ge oe $6 Pfd 129 130 ; 
rands, Inc $4.50 PF 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc . - Rte 
Un. Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd 92 95 . 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 79 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 








Quotations on baki 
ing, milling and 
stocks listed on the American Stock In 
May May 
8, 15, 
—1959 1959 1959 
, : , High Low Close Close 
urry Bisc orp 10! 
~— & Hardart , vias _ san 
orp. of N. Y 138 ! 
Wagner Baking Co 5a sty: 3'2 % 
Wallace & Tiernan . . 
Inc 47% 36% 45 46% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 78 704 
2 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
!, 8 
— 1959 1959 «#1959 
- High Low Close Close 
—ee greed 5.50 455 4.75 4.75 
C 56 55 55% 55 
an. Bakeries 8'/2 4 7! 
oe Food Prod 3.00 2.50 250 2 8s 
mie -" 7 7 7 
4 iF 
— Food, A 44 PH} : 0. Hf 
60 4 
Cons. Bakeries % a 8! | 
Federal Grain Si 44 ATH OMG, 
on Bakeries 7.00 t+ . 27%, 
é i 5 
Int Mig Pid *70 "66 . — “a 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 123 120 | ° 
Maole Leaf Mig 16% 12% ie! Me 
Pfd 96 92 % 94 
McCabe Grain 3342 33% 33 
Ogilvie Flour 45 40 434% 44% 
Pfd 145 132 140 
oe Brands 58 
oronto Elevs 5! 37 48 ' 
Y 4 
United Grain, A 17 iS’ 16% 18% 
Weston, G.. A 444 34% 43% 42— 
4 : 442 34 43% 42 
d. 444% 95 87 02 90 


*Less than board lot 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Directors Elected 


In San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO — E. H. Durr, 
Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma, 
has been elected to serve a two-year 
term as director of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, and Ernest L. Silver- 
field, Continental Grain Co., San 
Francisco, was reelected to his second 
consecutive two-year term. 

Continuing on the board for the 
second half of their terms are Harry 
W. Clow, Ascherman, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Eugene R. Warren, Warren 
Grain Co., San Francisco; and Edwin 
L. Iverson of the California Milling 
Corp., San Francisco 

From among these five members a 
new president and vice president will 
be elected to succeed Mr. Clow and 
Mr. Warren, currently holding these 
offices, and will take over their new 
positions before June 1 


——BREAD 


Canadian Price Sesion 


Shows Slight Increase 
OTTAWA 


S THE STAFF F Fe 


Canada's price index of 
30 basic industrial raw materials 
(1935-39=100) at wholesale was once 
again slightly stronger in April, ris- 
ing from 238.8 to 242.7 between March 
27 and April 24. 

Index of Canadian farm products 
at terminal markets moved up frac- 
tionally in the four-week period from 
212.4 to 213.9, reflecting modest gains 
for both components 

The consumer price index (1949 
100) eased during the period 0.1% 
from 125.5 to 125.4. It was virtually 
unchanged from a year earlier. The 
decline from March was due to a drop 


of 0.6% in the food index as each of 
the other four group indexes rose 
0.2% or less 


The decrease in the food index was 
due almost entirely to lower prices for 
all types of meat and poultry 





BREAD 
NEW UNLOADING FACILITIES 
PORTLAND Work has been 

started here on a $250,000 project to 

install modern grain car unloading 
facilities at the Balfour Guthrie & 

Co. grain elevator. The million-bushel 

elevator will get a car dumping sys- 

tem which empties a car of grain 
with two tilts. It can unload a car 
every six minutes. The work includes 

a pit and a conveyor system 


S THE STAFF F Lire 








CARGILL «3 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 














Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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RECRUITMENT 


(Continued from page 6) 





lenberger and his staff work with in- 
dustry representatives in developing 
a new brochure, giving a complete 
outline of facilities and opportunities 
in the department and in the milling 
industry. Because the department 
does not have funds available for the 
printing of such a pamphlet, it will 
be necessary for the milling industry 
to finance it. The preparation of such 
printed matter is of extreme impor- 
tance, since in many cases it is by 
means of such advertising that we 
reach potential students in a most 
effective manner 


How Millers Can Interest 
Young People in a Milling Career 


1. 
Place in the hands of high school 
teachers, counsellors, and _ superin- 


tendents, specific and detailed infor- 
mation about opportunities in the 
milling industry. Arrange personal 
contacts for these key people with 
members of the milling industry who 
live in the area. Give them a full and 
complete picture of our business in 
the hope that they will carry our 
story to prospective high school stu- 
dents, beginning with sophomores 
This makes it possible to reach a 
great number of students through the 
channels normally employed in coun- 
seling young people in a choice of col- 
lege careers. This will permit reach- 
ing far more high school graduates 
than can be contacted through any 
other process. 


” 


To instill the personal touch into 
recruitment activities, all members of 
the milling industry should make per- 
sonal contacts with young people 
starting with high school sophomores 
Students must be informed of the im- 
portance of a solid background in 
high school science and mathematics 
for success in the milling curriculum 
at Kansas State University. 

All millers and their employees, 
who are qualified, should make an 
effort to talk to high school classes on 
“career days," describing the oppor- 
tunities which exist in the milling 
business and inviting them to learn 
more about the milling technology 
curriculum at Kansas State Univer- 
sity 

All millers should request known 
graduates of the milling department 
at Kansas State University to visit 
high schools and explain first-hand 
the facilities at Kansas State and the 
opportunities in the flour milling busi- 


ness. These men have a real know!l- 
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edge of the school and can best de- 
scribe the advantages its graduates 
have in competition with employees 
who did not attend Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

Case histories of milling school 
graduates who have attained positions 
of substantial responsibility should be 
used in talking with potential stu- 
dents. 

Special effort should be made in 
recruiting students who live in grain- 
producing states and in urban or rural 
areas where flour mills are situated 

Emphasize the University Place- 
ment Service and its record. With 
practically no exceptions, the school 
has placed all milling technology 
graduates in jobs which compare fav- 
orably with positions secured by other 
graduates 

Individual millers should arrange 
for visits to their mills by prospective 
students living in their area. They 
should extend personal invitations for 
mill tours by the students, their 
fathers, and their high school instruc- 
tors 

It is necessary to publicize the 
modern techniques of milling that 
offer a real challenge to young men, 
for example: Automation, pneumatic 


milling, research, laboratory quality 
control, and materials handling 
3. 
By whatever means possible and 


especially through the channels men- 
tioned above, spread the word to high 
school students that scholarships are 
available for those who qualify 


4. 

Kansas State University has agreed 
to consider the establishment of a 
“short in milling technology 
for present employees of milling com- 
panies who have some practical ex- 
perience and who wish to gain more 
knowledge of the milling business 
Such a course may run from one to 
six months. There would be no scho- 
lastic requirements for entrance, but 
a certificate of participation would be 
issued on completion of the course 


course” 


5 


All members of the milling industry 
should encourage their sons to engage 
in the milling industry, and as a 
background for this, they should be 
encouraged to attend Kansas State 
University 

6. 
Millers should stop speaking of the 








milling business as a narrow margin, 
hazardous industry. Without excep- 
tion, we find that millers who recruit 
students invariably hear a statement 
from the student that he understands 
from the members of the industry 
that it is a low margin, hazardous 
industry and that employees are poor- 
ly paid as a result. Let's quit talking 
negatively about our business 
7 

In all of our discussions regarding 
the Department of Flour Milling 
Technology at Kansas State Univer- 
sity we should keep in mind that stu- 
dents of the department can choose 
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the production phase of milling, the 
administrative phase of milling, or 
the cereal-chemistry phase, for their 
major. These opportunities to train 
in several areas of the industry will 
be thoroughly described in the pro- 
posed brochure 

The Millers National Federation 
can play a vital role in the success of 
the program to produce university- 
trained specialists for its industry. 
We propose that the federation en- 
courage its members to be zealous 
personal missionaries for recruitment 
of students for the milling curricu- 
lum at Kansas State University. 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 








of wheat futures and premiums, cou- 
pled with stronger feed, eased prices 
10¢. 

At Wichita, mills operated at 112% 
of capacity last week. Sales (of 
which about 90% was government 
business) averaged 48%, compared 
with 37% the preceding week and 
39% a year ago. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. Family 
flour was unchanged with bakery 3¢ 
lower. 

Quotations May 15, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: Hard winter wheat short 
patent $5@5.05, standard 95% patent 


$4.90@4.95, straight $4.85@4.90; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.30 
@7.10, with the latter representing 
nationally advertised brands on a de- 
livered basis; first clears with 13.25% 
to 14.25% protein $4.20@4.30, first 
clears with 11% protein $4.10@4.15, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.80@ 
4.10. 


Interim Slump Hits 
Soft Flour Business 


The soft wheat flour business was 
extremely quiet and the volume of 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON 


LIMITED 
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fresh business light. Baking and job- 
bing outlets were poor, and the situ- 
ation can be described best as “be- 
tween hay and grass,” with orders 
strictly fill-in ahead of the anticipat- 
ed swing to a new crop basis in the 
near future. In the central states, 
shipping directions continue to 
trickle in sufficiently to keep opera- 
tions on a fairly even keel. 

Sales of soft wheat flour in the 
central states the past week prob- 
ably bulked to no more than 20 to 
25% of capacity, much in keeping 
with the weeks immediately preced- 
ing. Sales of 3,000 cwt. were tops 
for the period, and these were large- 
ly specialty flours and cracker-cookie 
types. 

St. Louis area flour mills expe- 
rienced an extremely quiet trade, too. 
Outside of a little early shipment 
replacement type business there was 
hardly any inquiry, and sales barely 
reached 15% of capacity. The heavily 
booked position of many soft wheat 
flour users and the nearness to new 
crop prevent mills from making an 
intensive effort for new business. 

Operations of the mills at St. Louis 
were at five to six days, but some 
plants complained that the slowness 
of domestic shipping instructions was 
making it difficult to maintain grind 
at this level 

Flour buyers have 
the May 1 government crop esti- 
mate. While they have found that 
the prospects for soft winter wheat 
are well down from a year ago, any 
concern they may have felt over this 


been studying 


has not manifested itself in any 

broadening in demand for flour 
Taking the state of Illinois and 

those east of Chicago (New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan), it is noted that 
wheat production in sight as of now 
is at 176,879,000 bu., or approximate- 
ly 40 million bu. under the crops for 
that group in 1958. 

Quotations May 15, Chicago: High 
ratio soft wheat flour $7.09@7.10, 
cottons; short patents $5.85@6.39, 
clears $4.78@4.90; cookie and crack- 
er flour, papers, $4.95@5.35. 


Directions Improved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Buyers in the Texas and Oklahoma 
showed no interest in making 
commitments the past 
for the usual fill-in or- 
They are apparently prepared 
to wait for new crop offerings. Di- 
rections were excellent at Oklahoma 
City. Prices closed unchanged on fam- 
ily flour but declined 17¢ on bakery 
types. Government orders and a fairly 
good flow of directions kept Texas 
mills operating 4 to 5 days. 

Quotations May 15, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent flour $6.80@7.20, 100- 
lb. cottons; standard patent bakers’ 
flour, unenriched, $5.45@5.55; first 
clear $4.55@4.65, delivered Texas 
common points; Oklahoma _ City 
Family shert§ patent $5.65@5.75, 
standard $6.20@6.40; bakery unen- 
riched short patent $5.52@5.62; 95% 
standard patent $5.42@5.52, straight 
$5.73@5.47; truck lots higher 
grades 


Pacific Northwest 
Grind Improves 


Flour production in the Pacific 
Northwest rose slightly over the pre- 
vious week, due mainly to old orders 
being ground. Domestic were 
small but steady, with export buying 
both by the government and for for- 
eign shipment far outweighing sales 
for US. consumption. The main ac- 
tivity involved purchase of 16 million 


area 
new 
week 


ders 


sales 


except 


grade 
n all 


sales 
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pounds of flour by the U.S. Army 
Quartermaster Corps, with 6 million 
pounds of the order sold out of the 
Pacific Northwest 

Quotations May 14, Seattle, carlots 
cottons: Family patent flour $9.80: 
pastry flour $5.05; May 16, Portland: 
High gluten $6.95, all Montana $6.62, 
clears $6.69, Bluestem bakers $6.50, 


cake $7.05, pastry $6.05, pie $5.70, 
whole wheat $6.35, graham $5.70, 
cracked wheat $5.75, crushed wheat 
$6.45. 


Buffalo Sales Light, 
Production Rises 


Most consumers are more. en- 
grossed in the new crop estimates 
than they are in buying and the flour 


market remains in the doldrums at 
Buffalo. 
Spring wheat flour advanced 5¢ 


last week. Some of the increase in 
options and premiums stemmed from 
dryness in the Northwest 

Kansas wheat flour was off 4¢ in 
an adjustment to new crop levels. 
The market is not likely to be affect- 
ed too much just now by the new 
crop because rains in parts of Texas 
and Oklahoma may delay harvesting. 

Cake flour held unchanged but pas- 
try gained 5¢. Most of the reduction 
in the government's latest crop esti- 
mate occurred in the soft-wheat pro- 
ducing areas of Ohio and Indiana 


brought on by bad weather and 
floods. Because of the recent drastic 
shakeout in soft wheat and the lim- 


ited supply, new crop prices are not 
expected to vary much from current 
levels 

Clear flours 
freer supply. 

Export activity was a little above 
the previous week, but not good by 
any means. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company is having a difficult time 
finding shipping directions 

Local bakeries enjoyed a very good 
turnover in Mother’s Day promotions 
One large flour milling company said 
its specialty promotion results were 
very exceptional 


were steady and in 


Flour output was above a week 
ago and substantially above a year 
ago. Three mills put in a full 7-day 


week; two worked 5 days and the re- 
maining mill 342 days. Two mills in- 
creased their output by 2 days from 


the previous week; one added 1 day: 


one added '4s3 day; one held steady 
and the other mill cut its running 
time by 144 days 


Quotations May 15: Spring famil 
$6.82, spring high gluten $5.354 6.72 
spring short $6.23@6.43, spring stand- 
ard $6.13046.38, spring straight $6.33, 
spring first clear $5.40@5.86; hard 
winter short $5.60@6.01, hard winter 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta 
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Standard $5.45@5.91, hard 
first clear $5.15@5.45; soft 
short patent $7.20@7.41, soft winter 
standard $5.65@6.71 soft winter 
straight $4.75@5,24, soft winter first 
$4.15@ 4.94 


Flour Sales Steady 
For Canadian Mills 


Trade in flour remains good across 
Canada and stocks are moving 
dily int consumptive channels 
Prices are firm and there has been 
no important buildup of stocks. Quo- 
tations May 16, Winnipeg: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100's, $6.15@6.35; 
second patents $5.90@6.10; 
patents to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.80G 
5 (bulk 12¢ less); all prices cash 
carlots; May 15, Vancouver: First 
patents $6.45; bakers flour $5.05 pa- 
pers, $5.15 cottons; Ontario pastry to 
the trade $6.80, Ontario cake flour 
$7.15. May 15, Toronto-Montreal: Top 
patent springs for use in Canada $6.25 
@6.35, 100-lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used; bakers flour 
$5@5.30, 100-lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, with 15¢ added for 
where used (bulk 12¢ less) 


winter 
winter 


clear 


stea- 


second 


cartage 


Overseas Markets 


United Nations Buys 
Flour for Relief 


The export flour market was fairly 
quiet most of last week following ac- 
ceptance early by the United Nations 
of bids to supply 9,000 metric tons .78 
ash, 10.9% protein flour for shipment 
to the Middle East in mid-June 

Letters of credit from the Central 
3ank in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines are being awaited so that orders 
can be filled in the amount of 12 mil- 
lion pounds of U.S. flour for May ship- 
ment and about 25 million pounds in 
June, according to reports from the 
Pacific Northwest. In other Pacific 
Coast activity last week, the U.S 
Army Quartermaster was in 
the market for 16 million pounds of 
flour, with about 6 million pounds to 
from Pacific Northwest mills 
and the balance from mills in Califor- 
nia and at the Gulf 

No additional 
done with Ceylon beyond 
booked earlier for 
July outgo via Gulf ports 
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ana 
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Canadian flour moved for export ir 
the week ended May 14 totaled 201,- 
300 ewt., compared with 310,000 the 
preceding week. The current total 
however, included 19,100 ewt for 
movement to International Wheat 
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Agreement countries, compared with 
13,000 the previous week 

After months of cloudy skies, Cana- 
dian flour shippers operating out of 
Vancouver saw a few rays of sunshine 
during the week in the form of for- 
eign exchange credits granted by the 
Central Bank of the Philippines for 
Canadian flour, the first such orders 
since last January. The total credits 
received by Canadian exporters were 
not large but, at least, they held out 
some hope for the future. Shipment 
will be late this month and in June 

Other Canadian outlets for flour 
around the Pacific were reported just 
fair. The best volume was from Cen- 
tral and South American areas 


Oatmeal 


The demand for 
oatmeal in Canada 
fair, with prices steady 
been moderate. Quotations May 
Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats in 80 
lb. cottons $5.65: oatmeal in 100 Ib 
cottons $7.05 f.o.b Toronto-Mon- 
treal; May 16, Winnipeg: Rolled oats 
in 80 lb. cottons $5.45@5.65: oatmeal 
in 100 Ib. cottons $6.65@6.90 in the 
three prairie provinces 


rolled oats and 
continues to be 
Stocks have 


15, 


Rye 

The week brought little of any- 
thing in the way of a changed picture 
in the demand for rye flour. Most 
mills completing contracts that 
were put on the books at prices con- 
siderably below current and 
fresh sales are being made only on 
a hand-to-mouth Quotations 
May 15, 100 lb. cottons, Chicago 
basis: White patent $4.99@5.10, me- 
dium $4.69@4.84, dark $4.24@4.29 


are 


levels 


basis 
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over a month was 
not particularly vigorous, but it 
brought a much healthier tone to 
the market. Bulk middlings took the 
lead in the advance with a gain of 
$2.50 ton, Bran followed more slow- 
ly but managed to move $1 higher 


had lasted for 


The market responded to moderate 
buying by feed manufacturers who 
had worked down inventories below 
safe operating levels during the set- 
back in prices. Some mixers covered 
their needs for two weeks ahead, but 
most were inclined to hold to their 
policy of buying only as needed. Quo- 
tations May 15: Sacked bran $424 
$250, shorts $44.50445, bulk bran 
$35.504 36, shorts $39.50040, mid- 
dlings $38 @ 38.50 
Millfeeds lower and 


Boston: were 
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only spotty buying interest was ob- 
vious in the face of an ample supply 
situation. Buyers were extremely 
cautious in their commitments and 
operating on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
This position was aided considerably 
by the aggressive selling attitude of 
most mill agents. Bran was $1.50 to 
$2 lower for the week while mid- 
dlings registered a $2.50 decline. In 
the poultry segment of the trade 
sales were off sharply due to flock 
liquidation and chick cancellations. 
Quotations May 16: Bran $54.50@ 
55, middlings $55. 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIVE-——— 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 

MINOT, N.D. Donnybrook Grain 
Co. has been incorporated, listing 
capitalization of $25,000, by Ambrose 
and Dorothy Stammen and K. §S 
Peterson. 
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Guy Stearns to Head 


Entoleter Division 


HAMDEN, CONN. — Guy Stearns, 
Entoleter Division, Safety Industries, 
Inc., has been named to head the divi- 
sion. He replaces Robert Hoskins, 
manager of the division for the past 
four years, who has been appointed 
director of marketing. He will be 
moving to Safety Industries’ new 
corporate headquarters at King of 
Prussia, Pa. 

Mr. Stearns received a B.S. degree 
from the Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology and worked previously 
for Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corp. He joined Entoleter as New 


England representative in 1954 and 

for the past two years has served as 

sales manager for the division. 
Safety Industries, a_ diversified 
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Guy Stearns 
corporation, owns the Home Scale 
Co., Rutland, Vt., Automatic Timing 
and Controls, King of Prussia, Pa., 
and a railway service division in At- 
lanta, Ga., as well as the Entoleter 
Division. Mr. Hoskins will continue to 
work actively with the division in its 
diversification and development pro- 
grams in addition to heading up the 
merchandising and sales staff group 
of the corporation. 


Robert 


J. Hoskins 
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BURRUS' CUBAN MiILL 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 


DALLAS, TEXAS —The Havana, 
Cuba, plant of Burrus Mills, Inc., has 
resumed flour milling operations, fol- 
lowing a strike which closed the plant 
on May 8. Representatives of the 
minister of labor are participating in 
negotiations bet ween management 
and a committee representing the 
union workers in the plant. 





PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 10) 





Louis E. Caster, chairman of the 
American Institute of Baking, told 
of the work his organization is do- 
ing to promote bread in the USS. 
diet. Mr. Caster reviewed the pro- 
motion programs that AIB has tried 
in the past, then stated: 

“I’m convinced that we're going 
to go through educators if we are 
going to establish bread in its proper 
place in the American diet.” 

Mr. Caster told how AIB had been 
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taking its nutrition program to 
schools and of the cooperation that 
it had received from educators. He 
reported that it was AIB’s objective 
to get its nutrition program into 
schools for “I think it’s highly essen- 
tial that youngsters be told the story 
of bread and its place in the diet.” 

Mr. Caster said he was hopeful 
that more medical schools will teach 
nutrition to doctors. He said there 
are only two in the U.S. that teach 
nutrition to its medical students at 
the present time. 

Export Picture 

A. B. Sparboe, vice president, the 
Pillsbury Co., chairman of the feder- 
ation’s export advisory committee, 
analyzed the problems of U.S. flour 
exports and traced the rise and fall 
and further rise of the overseas trade 
From the figure of around 25 million 
hundredweights exported in_ the 
1920's, the total exported fell to 7 
million a year during the depression, 
rising again during and immediately 
after the war. In 1952-53, the export 
figure was around 17 million hun- 
dredweights and in 1957-58 34 mil- 
lion. Indications are that 1958-59 will 
match that figure despite the losses 
sustained in Venezuela and the Phil- 
ippines following the construction of 
new mills in those areas. Increasing 
world populations and increasing per- 
capita consumption are factors in the 
optimistic outlook 

Despite the fact that 500 new mills 
had been built around the world, Mr 
Sparboe pointed out, exports are up 
The importance of overseas trade to 
the millers was emphasized when he 
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Mr. Sparboe praised the work of 
government departments concerned 
with the export trade and sa‘d that 
cooperation between the industry and 
the administration was absolute. 

The final session was devoted to 
an examination of the economic im- 
pact cf the St. Lawrence Seaway with 
Dr. Harold Mayer, University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. John Hazard, Michi- 
gan State University, participating 

Dr. Mayer considered that the sea- 
way had brought considerable change 
to the economic geography of North 
America and though the impact on 
the Middle West would not be as 
great as some people imagined, the 
opening of the waterway did offer 
opportunities. The ability to gener- 
ate traffic, in his opinion, was great- 
er than the seaway’'s ability to handle 
it. The economic potentials of the 
route had already been demonstrated 

Most of the traffic, Dr. Mayer 
said, would be concentrated in the 
upper lakes and he considered that 
there would still be considerable 
transshipment at Montreal 

He impressed his audience with the 
potentialities of Chicago as the major 
port in the system because of the 
water route from the southern hin- 
terland 

Dr. Hazard said that though the 
seaway was not revolutionary, it 
could be evolutionary with a 
trum of advantages 

While both speakers agreed that 
Chicago was well prepared, Detroit 
poorly prepared and Buffalo merely 
in the planning stage, it was sug- 
gested that Duluth had over-expand- 


spec- 
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to men from milling engineering, sani- 
tation, labor and personnel 
ment training, etc 


manage- 


“We will need to know how m’'ch 
management is willing to spend for 
such a course before we can p'an 
seriously on one. If less than two 
weeks is considered then we feel it is 
a loss of time, both to the emnlover 
and the employee. A month wceuld be 
even better 

The council also heard Rowland 
J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., report for 
the curriculum committee and 
preciation of the work done by) 
State authorities in this regard was 
expressed 

Malcolm McDonald, Internationa! 
Milling Co., reperted on behalf of 
the student recruitment committ 
(the report begins on page 6) 

J. J. Vanier, Weber Flour Mills 
Co., chairman of the MNF committe 
presented a comprehensive report 
prepared by K-State detailing the 
plans for the new mill and other 
facilities. It was stressed that in or 
der to provide adequate equipment, 
donations of money from millers and 
of machinery from manufacturers 
would be needed Total cost of all 
requirements, including the cleaning 
flour mill unit 
equipment and student experimental 


house operations 


milling and research laboratories 


was assessed at nearly $393.000 
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4 
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Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Flours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 


has stood at the very top of the 


said that the failure to export 30 ed in proportion to the possible traf- The mill, Dr. Shellenberger ex 
million hundredweights of flour could fic. Dr. Hazard disagreed with Dr plained, would have a capacity of 170 
have an adverse effect on the do- Mayer in 
mestic market in the chain of preparedness and he’ and orthodox methods of convevin 
Citing India, Pakistan and Indo placed Toronto and Hamilton, Ont He hoped that the mill would 
nesia as examples, he said that there as _ the leaders tee future vather than the 
are more mouths to feed than ever None of the ports, it was said 
before and if a better quality prod have yet deepened their facilities to 
uct can be made acceptable, those the requisite depth of 27 ft. The sum- 
countries must take more flour be- mation was that the seaway will not 
cause their own mills cannot handle have a great deal of effect on the 
the trade at this juncture grain and flour movement of the 
Mr. Sparboe declared that nothing rea at the present time 
can stop private capital investing in 
flour milling facilities abroad, though 
he deplored the use of public money 
for such purposes 
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Hubbard Flours... 
For Every Baker 








Also taking part in the discussion 
was Robert C. Haldeman, transporta- 
tion economist with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
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A. L. DePasquale 


Sales, Production 
Promotions Made 
By International 


MINNEAPOLIS International 
Milling Co. has announced the promo- 
tion of Anthony L. DePasquale as 
sales manager of the U.S. durum prod- 
ucts division and Pierce U. Wheatley 
as assistant to the production man- 
ager of the firm’s eastern division. 

Mr. DePasquale has moved from 
New York to Minneapolis in his new 
position. He was born and educated 
in Rochester, N.Y., and began with 
International in 1946 as a_ bakery 
flour salesman. In 1952, he became 
bakery flour district sales manager in 
the Buffalo area and in 1955 was pro- 
moted to durum products sales man- 
ager for the New York division. 

Mr. Wheatley has moved from Min- 
neapolis to Buffalo in his new posi- 


tion. He came with International after 





John Bass, Former 


Consolidated Mills 


Vice President, Dies 


OMAHA— John V. Bass, 79, former- 
ly vice president of Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, died re- 
cently in Los Angeles 

He is survived by his wife and three 
children. They are Mrs. Allie R. Mor- 
rison, Omaha, and Mrs. Glen Ransom 
and John V. Bass, Jr., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Bass owned his own flour and 
feed business in Marshalltown, Iowa 
before joining Nebraska Consolidated 
He was vice president in 
1933 and a director of the Omaha 
headquartered firm in 1941. Since 
1957, he has been an honorary mem 
ber of the board. He spent more than 
50 years in the flour milling business 


elected a 
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P. U. Wheatley 


graduation from Kansas State College 
in 1947 as assistant to the plant man- 
ager at Davenport, Iowa. In 1949, he 
moved to St. Paul as plant manager 
of the firm’s two mills in that city 
In 1951, he transferred to Minneapolis 
as assistant to the general manager 
of the durum sales division. 


——@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Deadline for Wheat 
Acreage Setting 
Delayed to June 1 


WASHINGTON—Beating the May 
15 deadline for final announcement 
of wheat acreage allotments and 
levels of price supports for comply- 
ing farmers, the White House has 
signed into law a measure which 
moved the deadline for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announce- 
ment forward to June 1 to give Con- 
gress time to act on pending new 
wheat legislation. 

However, this legislation, now tak- 
ing shape in the House Agriculture 
Committee in Document H.R. 7118, 
has been dubbed as unacceptable to 
the administration since it would fix 
a level of support for wheat from the 
next crop at 90% of parity for pro- 
ducers who, for the years 1960-61, 
would agree to reduce their propor- 
tionate share of the national acreage 
allotment base of 55 million. 

The new bill, in addition to the 
90% of parity support for compliers 
with the proposed acreage allotment 
reduction: (1) Cuts back the mini- 
mum 15-acre exemption to 12; (2) 
permits unlimited production of 
wheat on any farm when such pro- 
duction is used on that farm; (3) 
retains the minimum national acre- 
age allotment of wheat at 55 million, 
and (4) boosts the existing penalty 
for overplanting, and stipulates that 
non-cooperators will be ineligible for 
price support. 

Administration sources in Congress 
say this measure is generally unac- 
ceptable, and in its present form is 
certain to be vetoed if passed. This 
opinion is based on the fact that this 
new measure violates the basic con- 
cept of wheat price support set forth 
in the Presidential farm message to 
the 86th Congress, which recom- 
mended a lower level of price sup- 
port based on nearby prevailing mar- 
ket prices for wheat, and the elimi- 
nation of the frozen minimum level 
of national wheat acreage allotments. 
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N.Y. Group Names 


Convention Delegates 


NEW YORK George R. Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., New York, 
president of the New York Assn. of 
Flour Distributors, has announced the 
appointment of six delegates to rep- 
resent the local group at the annual 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors, scheduled for At- 
lantic City, N.J., May 22-24. 





The delegates are: Mr. Fenster; 
Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York; Michael LaRosa, G. La- 


Rosa & Son, New York; Charles Met- 
zendorf, Metzendorf Bros., Inc., Perth 
Amboy, N.J.; Charles Newman, B 
Newman & Son, Paterson, N.J., and 
W. P. Tanner, Tanner-Evans-Siney 
Corp., New York. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF reE— 


R. D. Rusch Dies 


NEW YORK Robert D. Rusch, 
manager of the Chase Bag Co. paper 
mill in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, died of a 
heart attack recently at his home in 
Chagrin Falls. He was 51. 

Mr. Rusch was a native of Neenah, 
Wis., and had spent his entire busi- 
ness life in the paper industry, having 
at various times served with the Mo- 
sinee Paper Co., Mosinee, Wis.; In- 
ternational Paper Co. in Ticonderoga 
N.Y., and the Kimberly-Clark Corp 
Under his direction an expansion pro- 
gram was under way at the Chase 
mill where he had been manager since 
March of 1957. 

Survivors include Mr. 
Mary, and four children 


tusch’s wife, 


—— BREAD 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE BURNS 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WALLA WALLA, WASH The 
Webb Brothers grain warehouse at 
Berryman Station burned to the 


ground recently. Reports indicated 
there was no grain in the structure 
Berryman Station is about 10 
north of Walla Walla 


miles 
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RATES 


(Continued from page 





ciple of ICC that all shippers 
are entitled to receive equal treat- 
ment. The carrier’s proposal,” said 
Mr. Fitzgerals, “is preferential with 
mills and elevators at terminal and 
sub-terminal points that originate 
grain being given preference in the 
form of refunds in excess of that to 
be obtained by mills in grain produc- 
ing areas that receive milling wheat 
supplies from the farms by truck or 
by truck to country elevators ad- 
jacent to the milling plant, thence by 
rail, typical of which would be a mill 
at Denver, compared with a mill at 
Omaha, Neb 

“Denver mills would get a rebate 
of only 1.6¢ to 2.8¢ ewt. while an 
Omaha mill would receive one of 5.35¢ 
ewt.”” Mr. Fitzgerals concluded his 
testimony by saying: “Even though 
we are partial to the railroads and 
anxious for their preservation on a 
sound financial basis, the proposal un- 
der consideration does not solve the 
problem of their survival.” 


Combined Views Given 

The combined 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn 
Western Grain and Feed 
Assn., both of Des Moines, Iowa, were 
presented by Fred Maywald 
that if the refund 
was to be given any consideration, it 
should be based on nothing less than 
100% of the tonnage. He 
much skepticism over the 
ability of anyone to calculate the vol- 
ume of recaptured tonnage in a real- 
istic and objective manner. Mr. May- 
wald wanted definite specifications as 
to who and what would constitute a 


viewpoints of the 
and the 
Dealers 


who 


argued proposal 


also ex- 
pressed 
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“shipper” under the carrier's determi- 
nation. In addition, he insisted strong- 
ly that CCC be definitely ruled as in- 
eligible to receive refunds resulting 
from the proposed program 

Mr. Maywald closed with the re- 
mark that recent outright rate re- 
ductions had resulted in recapturing 
tonnage for the railroads that had 
previously moved via truck lines, and 
he urged still further downward rate 
adjustments as the most certain and 
equitable way to recoup the freight 
business lost by the railroads 

Appearing for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, J. S. Chartrand, manager of 
the board’s transportation depart- 
ment, said that he was in full accord 
with the arguments advanced by Mr 
Scott. Supplementing this blanket en- 
dorsement, he said: “We are opposed 
to a uniform reduction in cents per 
cwt. from a particular shipping point 
without regard to destination. A 10¢ 
reduction on a 20¢ cwt. rate repre- 
sents a cut of 50%, but a 10¢ cut ona 
10¢ rate is a reduction of only 25% 
We had enough of that sort of rate- 
making in WTL 21-4800 and we are 
strongly opposed to any extension of 
that theory here. Likewise,” 
Mr. Chartrand, “we are against a re- 
duction on only a small percentage of 
the total business throughout the ter- 
ritory while in other areas, reductions 
have been made on 100 of the traf- 
fic. We are, however, in full accord 
with the endeavor to meet all com- 
petitive problems but are certain that 
the proposal under consideration is 
not the answer to it.” 


said 


Others who presented views were 
Rupert Quinn, president of the Ben- 
son-Quinn Co., Minneapolis; A. G 
Grimm, general traffic manager for 
the Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, and 
J.R traffic director for the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 


Scoggin, 


No date was set for another con- 
ference. Meanwhile, the railroads plan 
to make an intensive study of the 
comments and suggestions made at 
the May 12 meeting 
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U.S. Convenience Foods 
Display Set for Moscow 


WASHINGTON—Two competitive 
U.S. food companies will combine 
efforts this summer to give Soviet 
homemakers an on-the-spot look at 
how quickly and easily U.S. home- 
makers prepare a wide variety of 
convenience food products 

At the request of the U.S rOvV- 
ernment, General Mills, Inc., and 
General Foods have joined together 
to undertake the assignment of put 
ting on continuous food demonstra 
tions at the six-week American Na 
tional Exhibition in Moscow openin 
on July 25 

These two food companies will be 
sending to Moscow more 
tons of Birds Eye frozen 
Betty Crocker cake mixes—an as- 
sortment of more than 110 different 
food items totaling than 17,500 
pack iges 

Barbara Sampson, Birds Eye 
economist for Foods Kitch- 
ens, has been appointed chairwoman 
of these demonstrations. She will be 
working in with 
Marylee Duehring of Mills 
Inc., supervisor of product counselors 
in the Betty Crocker Kitchens 

Misses Duehring and Sampson 
assisted by a staff of five Soviet 
and one Russian-speaking 
girl—-will conduct demonstrations 
continuously 11 hours a day, seven 
days a week during the six week ex- 
hibit to an estimated total audience 
of three-and-a-half million Soviet visi- 
tors 


than seven 


foods and 


more 


General 


lation 


close assoc 


General 


girls 
American 


E. D. Romain Reelected 
Board President 


WICHITA, KANSAS . D. Ro- 
main, the Pillsbury Co. was re- 
elected president of the Wichita 
Board of Trade recently. Also reelect- 
ed were Lorentz J. Holgerson, Sam 
P. Wallingford Grain Corp., vice presi- 
dent, and Hal Ross, Wichita Terminal 
Elevator, Inc., secretary-treasurer 

Named to the 
were A. W. Bill, 
Inc.; J. V Jackson, Jr., Garretson- 
Grant Grain, Inc Eugene Miller 
Farmers Cooperative Commission Co 

Holdover directors were R WwW 
Payne, Consolidated Flour Mills Co.; 
H. H. Hunter, Wolcott & Lincoln 
Inc., and O. E. Bedell, Adair Grain 
Co 


directors 
Carkener, 


board of 
Goffe & 
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Elevators in Pakistan 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS Paki 
seek bids in July on two 
modern, concrete elevators, one of 1 
million bushel and the other 
bu. capacity. The country’s project 
engineer, Mulbagal M. Husian, has 
spent the past two weeks in this area 
observing elevator construction. He 
expressed hope midwestern 
tors would enter bids on his country's 
first elevators. Pakistan now has only 
flat storage for sacked wheat Mr 
Husian believes the two elevators, one 
in the east and one in the 
bring greater stability to his country’s 
food supply 


stan will 


500.000 


contrac 


west, will 
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the floor regarding the reason for 
the increase in anticipated capacity 
when penumatic is added. The rea- 
son, Mr. Kice explained, is freer bolt- 
ing due to less moisture since the 
air used in pneumatic conveying ad- 
sorbs moisture, and the mill has dry, 
freer flowing stocks. 


The follow up question to this 
answer was “What about the bad 
effects of less moisture?” The an- 
swer, Mr. Kice said, is to control 
humidity in the mill. 

At this point Mr. Ittensohn dis- 
cussed water cooling, which is com- 


mon in Europe, to make up for loss 
of moisture in stocks. 

Another question was on the num- 
ber of different pipe sizes necessary 
in a pneumatic mill. Mr. Auer 
plied that “in designing a system, 
we try to always keep to a small 
number of pipe sizes.’"’ Mr. Auer said 
on an average there should be about 
six pipe sizes in a pneumatic mill 


re- 


Modernization Discussed 

In a discussion of a modernization 
program, Mr. Stanger stated that, 
in many cases, “it must be the fast- 
pay-off you must go for.” Mr 
Nordstrom added: “If you put in 
pneumatic handling, you will go to 
other improvements faster—you will 
be forced to.” 

Mr. Nordstrom recommended a 
combination of down-time and week- 
end changeover in modernizing a 
mill. 

It was then 


est 


asked how much ex- 
capacity should be put in a 
pneumatic line to handle varying 
characteristics of material, say hard 


cess 
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right, after the election of officers at 
the annual technical conference of the Association of Operative Millers are: 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, vice president; O. T. 
Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, president; George S. O. Smith, 


Haiti, treasurer, and Donald 8S. Eber, 


soft wheats. Mr. Kice 
that he would provide a 25% 
load factor. 

Mr. Katz described the work that 
Allis-Chalmers is doing with pneu- 
matic conveying. The firm now has 
three systems, he said, and is work- 
ing on a fourth system. 

Mr. Nordstrom concluded the panel 
discussion with this reminder: “If 
you decide to tackle pneumatic, there 
are a number of real fine engineers 
who can install it for you. But don't 
caught in the trap that they 
going to do your thinking for 
you, because you are going to run 
the pneumatic mill when it’s fin- 
ished.” 


replied 
over- 


and 


get 


are 


Bulk Panel Discussion 

The panel discussion on bulk han- 
dling, loading and transportation was 
moderated by George B. Wagner, 
director of sanitation for the Pills- 
bury Co., Minneapolis, and chairman 
of the AOM sanitation committee 
Panel members were David F. Matt- 
Atkinson Milling Co.; Walter 
Young, Richardson Scale Co.; V. J 
Del Giudice, Armour & Co.; Alden 
Ackels, General Mills, Inc.; Paul Mc- 
Spadden, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co.; Ted Collier, National Biscuit 
Co.; R. M. Howard, International 
Milling Co.; Robert Perkins, General 


son, 


American Transportation Corp., and 
F. W. Hayes, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co 

Mr. Mattson discussed fluidized 


type loading methods and described 
the systems used by Atkinson, which, 
he said, are more or less typical of 
the industry. Atkinson loads both 
bulk railway and trucks with 
its systems 

Mr. Del Giudice spoke on the con- 
trol of bacteria, mold and fungus 
by chemical methods. He described 
some of the old and new methods 
used in this type of control work 
and concluded by reporting that 
“chemicals are useful in the con- 
trol of bacteria, mold and fungus 
providing they are used in conjunc- 
tion with good sanitation practices.”’ 

Mr. Ackels reported on a survey 
of dry cleaning of bulk flour cars 
“I believe the survey can be stated 
to have shown agreement that the 
problem of troublesome accumula- 
tions of material is due to lack of 
adequate control of condensation 
within the car while under loading 
and in transit,” Mr. Ackels said 
“If such condensation can be and 


cars 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Okichoma City, Okie. 


JA 82132 











is kept under control, cleaning time 
can become practically negligible 
Tools for dry cleaning are reason- 
ably effective but scraping tools still 
leave something to be desired.” 


Wet Cleaning 

The results of a survey of wet 
cleaning of bulk cars were reported 
by Mr. McSpadden. “The mills wash- 
ing cars all agree that it is a much 
better method of car cleaning than 
dry cleaning,” he said. “Time re- 
quirements of wet vs. dry are about 
the same, making wet cleaning very 
little, if any, more expensive. All 
cars are dry cleaned after each trip, 
and the average number of trips be- 
tween washings is from three to 
four.”’ 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
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Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway. . . 
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; > SEAWAY didn't become a reality back in 1934 despite the efforts 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt as reported in the above copy of the 
March 25, 1934, issue of the Chicago Herald and Examiner. Now— 25 years 
later—the St. Lawrence Seaway is a reality. Ocean-going ships have already 
reached the port of Duluth at the western end of the Great Lakes, which 
are now being described as the “Eighth Sea.” 


What will be the effect of the seaway on the grain and flour trades * 
It is described by some as a greatly improved route which could have a 
revolutionary effect on the transportation of grain and flour to overseas 
markets, and by others as incapable of taking traffic to any extent from 
other outlets. 








The official opening of the seaway will be June 26. The Northwestern A seaway edition is only part of The North- 


Miller of June 23 will be devoted to an examination of the seaway and its western Miller editorial services. EACH 
WEEK The Miller brings you the news and 
market. reports of the milling and grain 
industries. Washington news of interest is 
analyzed by a special correspondent, and 
Buffalo be affected? Montreal? Toledo? Chicago? Duluth? How about the technical developments are covered each 
Atlantic Ports? The Pacific? The Gulf? Sans Gee @& dae GENET EE Gee 
own copy of The Miller. Subscription rates 
are $4 a year. The Miller is available only 
will be important for all people engaged in the provision of services to persons in and serving the milling and 
grain industries. 


probable effects on the future. 


Will it, indeed, take business away from the railroads? How will 


The story will be told in words, in figures and in pictures. The story 


for the grain and flour export industries. It will be important for 








those industries, too. 
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A colored man was summoned 


fore the insurance commissioner 
“Don't you know,” said the commis- 
sioner, “that you can't sell life insur- 
ance without a state license?” 


‘Boss,’ said he, “you suah said a 
moufful, I knowed I couldn't sell it, 
but I didn’t know the reason why 

On a certain island in the South 
Pacific there are no taxes, unemploy- 
ment, crime, beggars, jazz bands, T\ 
or inhabitants 

After the doctor checked the pa- 


tient over, the physician asked, “Have 


you been living a normal life? 

‘Yes, doctor.” 

Well, you'll have to cut it out fo 
a while.” 

One bureaucrat to another Well 
if we made a blunder, don't just stand 
there. Label it ‘Top Secret’ and file 
it away 

The employment manager was 


interviewing a man who claimed to 
be a skilled mechanic. The personne] 
man explained that the opening re- 
quired a really experienced mechanic 
Whereupon the job applicant casually 


mentioned that he had worked for 
twenty years as a mechanic at a gi 
gantic automobile plant. The inte: 
viewer was impressed 

‘Exactly what did you do?” he 
inquired 

“I tightened Bolt 734-853A on As 
sembly 839-412,"" was the reply 

¢¢ @ 

A Dallas paper reported recently 
that the wife of one of Texas’ wealth- 
iest oil men lost control of her car 
and smashed into ten others before 
she could come to a halt. No law suits 

it all happened in her own garage! 





DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat . . . 
X-rayed. 
for your protection 






count 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills 


our 22 million bushel 


storage capacity consists of 28 


ry stations strategically 


situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


Phone Adams 3-616! 


~ 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bidg. 





DANNEN FEEDS. 


DANNEN MILLS, IN 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


Kansas Cily 
1039 Board of Trade 
Phone Grand 


MIDLANDS 
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36th and L 
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1-6212 6616 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 
of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


e The Dyox”™ Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 


Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength metering the gas not a liquid 


@ Novadelox”™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 
e@ N-Richment-A* is used for vitamin and mineral addition 
@ Beta-Chlora™ units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milli ompanies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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lomorrow 


Yes, the wheat that is ripening in the sunshine is turning 
its rays into the living, golden wheat grains that will 
make tomorrow’s bread. 

No wonder mankind has been nourished on bread for 
so many thousands of years. It’s part of our heritage 
from the earth itself . . . vital, life-giving. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 


bread.... 


That’s why a baker’s work has such real satisfaction 
as well as responsibility; good bread is the stuff of life, 
and you're supplying it. 

And we at General Mills are supplying you with the 
best flours we know how to produce. It gives us deep 
satisfaction, too. 


General 















